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MYSTERIES OF THE SEA 


WirO DISCOVERED AMERICA? 


/- 

■n" 


O N the night of October ii, 1492, three small 

ships were stealing across the quiet Atlantic , 
under a sky t hronged with stars. To the men whofVtul 
sailed in those ships it was, like so many of the 
nights that had gone before, at best and at worst, 

“like April in Andalusia.’* At best, because after 
their weary weeks of voyaging they were in a mond 
to welcome anything tliat reminded them of their 
distant homes; at worst, because the rescmblaocc 
(which the Admiral liimself had been so quick to 
detect) must have conjured up again all that they 
had left beliind—the vineyards and the olive grov es, 
the orchards of oranges and lemons, a whiff of 
gar^ or the scent of salt fish, the cry of the goat¬ 
herd or the strumimng of a guitar—all the memories 
of their lost homes in the pleasant land of Spaiiiil^^ 
For who could now believe, except the Admiral^*^ 
himself (and he was more than a little mad), that 
they would ever return from this terrib'c voyage? 

Ever since the Grand Canary had dipped behind 
the eastern horizon, ever since, indeed, they had seen 
m the distance the hideous portent of a mountain 
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8 MYSTERIES OF THE SEA 

belching forth smoke and flame, they had known 
what the end of the voyage would be. Their ships 
tool The Santa Maria (the CapitanOy as the Admiral 
liked to call her) was a good-sized vessel, ninety 
feel long, with a beam of twenty feet. But the other 
two caravels, the Pin/a and the Mina, were much 
smaller, and were not even decked amidships. 
What sort of fleet was that with which to face the 
hidden t error s of the Ocean Seal Not that most of 
those on board had sailed exactly as free agents. 
At Palos, on which for a past misdeed much of the 
burden of equipping the little ^eet .had been laid, 
there had been some sharp press-gang work. Many 
of the men who eventually sailed were gaol-birds, 
reprieved from a prison to what seemed likely to 
prove a watery grave; or unfortunates, overwhelmed 
with debt, who had been persuaded to purchase 
freedom by enlisting; or gay rasrals_who had got 
into scrapes of different kinds, and hoped to escape 
from their entanglements by sailing with the Admiral. 
If they had known a little more about that Admiral 
and his precious voyage, they would doubtless have 
preferred the ills they knew to so wild an adventure. 
He was a dreadful man I It was said that for years 
he had hung about the court and camp of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, prating about his absurd schemes, and 
clamouring for men, money and ships with which 
to carry them out; that he had h awked -his services 
without effect round every se afari ng country in 
Europe; and that in the end he had converted— 
actually converted—Her Catholic Majesty of Castile! 


s 
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Well, Isabella was a woman, and there was no 
knowing what a woman might do, especially where 
a man like the Admiral was concerned. For he was 
a fine roan! that at least all must admit. But what a 
man! craay? Yes, of course, but—at any rate, when 
almost every other soul in his little fleet had given 
up hope—he was still for going on. The weeks 
slipped by, every day carried them further into the 
unexplored ocean and diminished their store of 
provisions, yet his confidence never seemed to 
diminish. 

He had a tongue, too. A few days before there 
had been talk of arranging a little accident. The 
Admiral would fall overboard; and then, the plQH<^ 
thought, the expedition might turn about, before it 
was altogether too late, and carry the sad but 
pl^ible talc back to Spain. But somehow the 
Admiral had got to hear of the suggestion, before 
it had time to become more than a vague project, 
and had charmed it away with fine words. So the 
fleet went on. Somewhere, the Admiral had assured 
them, quite close at hand, lay the magic isle of 
Cipango (Japan); beyond it were the golden lands 
of which Marco Polo had written; to the south lay 
the Spice Islands, and westward again was the Holy 
S epulchr e itself. When he talked to them in such a 
strain, reminded them of the prize that lay almost 
within their grasp, of the wealth of the Indies, the 
glory of Spain, and the honour of the Catholic 
Church, their ruuoniics. always died away. (Perhaps 
even the Admiral would have found the task too 
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difficult had his men known that, ever since leaving 
the Grand Canary’, he had been daily and dclibccaidv 
falsi^fymg the log; so that the fleet might appear 
to have travelled fewer letups than actually it 
had.) 

Kneouragement was certainly needed. There had 
been so many false alarms. More than once there 
had been a cry of “Landl” but on every occasion 
the hopes raised had been shamefully disappointed. 
They had seen floating weed , a ci^, a flock of 
land-birds, a fresh green rush, even a branch of 
thorn covered with rc^berries, and a small carved 
stick; but still no land. 

That very evening the Admiral had been fuller 
of confidence than ever. According to custom he 
had called the ship’s company to prayers, and after 
the Sahe Retina had been sung to Our Lady, had 
uj^CLd all to be specially watchful that night, as he 
believed that they were on the v£rge. of discovery. 
He had ended his little speech by promising the 
prize of a velvet doublet, in addition to the per^ioji 
of thirty crowns a year offered by Their Catholic 
Majesties, to the man who should first sight land. 

Perhaps the men who lay and dozed and grujQbkd 
below deck felt that the talc had been told them too 
often, and that the reward of a velvet doublet was 
too hypothetical to be worth the sacrifice of a 
night’s rest. Above, however, the Admiral kept his 
watch. All through the voyage he had been conscious 
of the guidance of Heaven, drawing him across the 
Ocean Sea to the goal he had reached so often in 
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his dreams. All through the voyage, too, he had felt 
with a deepening faith that his cause, his Queen’s 
cause, indeed, God’s cause, could not fail. And this, 
somehow, he recogni2ed to be no ordinary night; 
something within him, and yet outside him,^assurcd 
him that it was the night which was going to set 
the crowQ upon his life’s work. 

So, as he stood on the poop, under the stars of 
a tropical sky, and strained his eyes through the 
darkness (for the moon had not yet risen), he 
thought he saw the flicker of a light on the larj^pard 
bow. It was gone in a moment, but so sure was he 
that the glimps e had been no illusion, that he quietly 
called up one of the sailors to w-atch with him. A 
moment later they saw the light again, faring up 
and dying down, like a torch in a wind, or a lantern 
carried by a man who was running. The Admiral 
now knew that he had made no mistake, and that 
the light was the beacon of the land he sought. 

For a few hours he stood on his course. At about 
two o’clock on the morning of Friday, October 12th, 
the moon came up in glory, and the sea was soon 
almost as clearly lit as in the daytime; and a few 
moments later the look-out in the leading ship, the 
Pia/a, reported land ahead. 

When day broke a small island was sighted, lying 
about five miles distant from the little fleet ^ 
identic was afterwards much disputed. It was 
certainly one of-thc 3 ahama group? probably it was 
/Watling Island. Columbus, at any rate, named it 
San Salvador. And it was the outmost of America. 



12 mysteries of the sea 

The story of the discover)' of the New World by 

Christopher Columbus in 1492 is so familiar to the 

British and American reader that perhaps it will 

seem unnccessar)' to recall the circumstances. Yet 

the claims of Columbus arc so often challenged, his 

achievement has been so constantly belittled, and 

his character has been so unfairly attacked, that it is 

only right to give him a hearing. Let us, in passing, 

briefly note one or two important points about the 
discovery. 

In the first place, as is well-known, Columbus 
V had no idea that he was discovering a New World; 
he believed, and for some years continued to believe! 
that he had actually reached the coast of Asia. In 
his diary he is always trying to identify what he has 
found in the West Indies with what Marco Polo and 
other travellers had reported of China and Japan- 

and he even sent off a diplomatic mission to seek 
out the court of the Grand Khan. 

Nevertheless, this little miscalculation of the 

distance of the west coast of Europe from the cast 

coast of Asia must not be aUowcd to disqualify the 

, ^at of Columbus as a genuine voyage of discovery. 

He did not blunder into the New World; he was 

not driven there, willy-nmy. by storms; he found it. 

And If It was not quite what he had been looking 

ior, the credit of the achievement neveitheless 
remains. 

Again, his detractors have often claimed 
used (without due acknowledgment) the disc^ies 
of others; that, for instance, he knew aU about the 
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Norse voyages to Wineland. The particular charge 
can scarcely be substantiated, but even if it were 
correct it would mean very little. Columbus is 
supposed to have made a voyage to Iceland or its 
neighbourhood in 1477, but the route which he 
followed fifteen years later across the Atlantic, and 
the lack of reference to the Norse voyages in the 
veiy’ candid diary which he kept, prove that even 
if he had heard about Wineland, he did not associate 
it with the lands which lay across the Ocean Sea; 
any more than did the Norsemen themselves, who 
believed it to be a remote extension of the continent 
of Europe. Undoubtedly Columbus derived what 
help he could from the experience of others. He 
studied with the greatest care the accounts of earlier 
voyages, and made himself aetjuainted with all the 
latest advances in the art of navigation. That he 
should have done so is both natural and to his credit, ' 
for his attempt is thereby converted from a r^dom j 
adventure into a serious scicntiJic enterprise. 

Let us, however, examine the credentials of the 
principal competitors on whose Ijehalf the claims of 
Columbus to have discovered the New World have 


been disputed. Incidentally—though the point may 
not be thought of very great importance—he was 
not the first European to set foot upon the mainland 


of Aaerica. That honour is generally accorded to 
Vespucci, the Florentine, who sailed west 
under letters patent granted him by Fer¬ 


dinand and Isabella, in breach of their contract with 



Columbus. Vespucci returned with a long account 
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of the lands he had discovered, which appear to 
have been part of what afterwards was known as 
the Argentine. His story, though called in question 
by jealous contemporaries, was probably quite true; 
at all events his name was given, and remained 
attached for ever, to the American continent. 

The success of Columbus, followed as it was by 
the cx^vagant pretcowons of Spain to the owner¬ 
ship of the New World and its immeasurable wealth, 
was not unnaturally resented by other countries, 
but at the time only one candidate, a Frenchman, 
appeared to assert a prior, discovery of America. 
This man was Jean Cousin, a native of Dieppe, who 
sailed from that port in 14887 four years before 
Columbus left Palos. Where he was going, or why, 
is a trifle uncertain; we are told, however, that he 
sailed south and west for two months, and at last 
reached an unknown land, which was afterwards 
believed to be Brazil. He returned to France by 
way of Africa, reaching his home in 1489. Curiously, 
enough, his second-in-command was called Pincon 
or Pmzon, which was also the name of the two 
brothers who sailed with Columbus; and Estancelin, 
the historian of Dieppe, making the most of this 
coincidence, has tried to prove an identity, and to 
show that Columbus owed his success, or at least 
his confidence, to Cousin’s earlier voyage.' Needless 
to say, there is not a shred of good evidence behind 
this hypothesis. All we arc told is that Cousin’s 


* Estnncdin: sur Us voyagis 

navigalturs normands^ 
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Pinzon was a troublesome fellow, who, on the 
explorer's return, was brought to book by the local 
justices and disgraced. The whole story js very 
unsatisfactor)'. If Cousin really discovered brazil, 
why was so little made of his account at the time? 
Estancelin answers that the Dieppois kept the voyage 
a secret, because they wanted to secure all the future 
profits for themselves. But, against this, they do not 
seem to have made any further attempt to realize 
these profits. Cousin, it is true, undertook another 
voyage, but it was to the Indies, by way of the Cape 
of Good Hope. As for the evidence that Cousin 
actually sailed where he was said to have sailed, 
that was all contained in a diary which was filed in 
the archives of Dieppe. There it rcmainctl for two 
hundred years, without anyone thinking of publish¬ 
ing it (strange fate for so important a document 1); 
and then, in 1694, by a sad misfortune, it was 
destroyed when Dieppe was bombarded by the 
English. Thus we have now no evidence of Cousin’s 
voyage save a tradition. While the alleged feat was 
by no means impossible, w'c can scarcely avoid a 
^verdia of " 

people want a story to be believed, they generally 
take ptecautions to prevent the destruction of the 
only record testifying to its truth. So, although 
we arc assured that Cousin was a sailor of con¬ 
siderable knowledge and rcp^itatioo, we are 
inclined to conclude that the land he reached was 
most probably some point on the west coast of 
Africa. 



not 


n,” with the rider that, when 
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There is, it is true, yet another quasi-contemporary 
of Christopher Columbus, for whom claims of a 
kind have been made. Oviedo mentions a pilot, of 
unknown name and country, who in the course of 
one of his voyages was blown far to the west, and 
at length cast away upon a strange shore. He 
managed to repair his ship and to sail back to 
Madeira, where he met Columbus and gave him a 
full description of his adventures. A little later he 
died. La Vega and Herrera gave more 
accounts of this pilot. He was Alonzo Sanchez, of 
Huelva. While sailing from the Canaries to Madeira, 
his vessel was caught in a terrible storm, and after 
several days and nights of wild weather, was driven 
ashore upon the coast of the island afterwards 
known as Hispaniola, in the Antilles. After enduring 
many privations, in the course of which most of 
the crew succumbed, Sanchez patched up his ship 
and got away. Eventually he reached Terceira, where 
he was welcomed by Columbus, to whom, on his 
death shortly afterwards, he bequeathed all the 
papers relating to his voyage. If the story be true, it 
is a little strange that there should be no reference 
to it in Columbus’s diary’, which is full of conjectures 
about the voyages of past and of contemporary 
seamen. At any rate, while we have no evidence 
beyond the story itself, we do know that it is just the 
kind of tale which Columbus’s numerous enemies 
and detractors would have delighted in spreading 
abroad. The judgment of history, therefore, has 
rejected the claims of Alonzo Sanchez of Huelva as 
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emphaticaUy as it has rejected those of Jean Cousin 
of Dieppe. 

Of course, it is quite possible that America had 
more than one unknown and unwilling discoverer, 
driven to her shores by adverse weather. During 
his second voyage Columbus found the remains of 
the stern of a ship of European build on the island 
of Guadeloupe. Nothing more is known about it, 
and it may have been cast ashore as a d erelict. . 
Certainly it is improbable that any mariners, so 

stranded, should have ever brought their tale back 
to Europe. 

So far Columbus holds the field; but in our next 
batch of competitors he has to meet more serious 
rivals. These arc the Norsemen. 

The story of the early Norse voyages to Vinland, 
or Wincland the Good, is contained in three records 

—the Saga of Eric the Red, the so-called Flatey 
Book and Hauk’s Book. 

There is a teodcncy to regard anything that comes 
out of a saga as a flight of fanc>', and the saga itself 
as nothing more or less than an imaginative poem. 
Such a view is quite e rroneou s. The sagas, of course, 
are poems, but most of them are epics of actual 
happenings; in faa they arc often the only historical 
records we have of the times before the written 
word, and owe their form partly to the very practical 
reason that poetry is easier to memoriae than prose. 
The actual mMuscripts which tell of the Norse 
voyages cannot have been written earlier than the 
fourteenth century, although they pugjort to record 

z 
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events which took place more than three hundred 
years before. There are indications, however, that 
these manuscripts have themselves been copied from 
earlier written sagas. Even if they were not, there is 
nothing in the argument seriously to aJfect their 
historical claims. Such records, handed down from 
generation to generation by word of mouth, have 
show'n a remarkable accuracy when tested. Corrup¬ 
tions may have crept in, some of the details may 
have got changed, but the main facts of the narrative 
will still stand out, almost unaltered from the days 
when first the poem was sung in the hall of some 
Viking chief. 

Certainly local tradition is ranged in support of 
the stories of the Wincland voyages. The existence 
of countries beyond Greenland was well known and 
much discussed throughout Scandinavia, and if a 
voyage to them was rather an uncommon sort of 
adventure, no Norseman would have thought there 
was anything incredible about it. Serious controversy 
only begins when we e ndeay ^ur to identify these 
mysterious lands. 

The first of the Wincland voyages was made by 
Bjarni Herjulfson, whose story is told in the Flatcy 
Book. In the year 986 or thereabouts, Bjarni sailed 
north to Eyrai in Iceland, in order to join Ids father 
for the winter months. On his arrival in Iceland, 
however, he was told that his father had gone off 
to Greenland, where a few Norsemen had already 
begun to settle. “1 will take my ship on to Green¬ 
land, if you will accompany me,” said Bjarni to his 
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men; and although the season was growing late, 
they agreed to the enterprise. 

In those days, of course, the sailor had no compass 
to guide him, and if he lost sight of land and there 
was no sun to help him, he could only push blindly 
along in what he believed to be the right direction, 
hoping that Fortune or Providence or his own 
instinct would ultimately bring him to his dcstina' 
tion. After leaving Iceland, Bjarni ran into very 
thick weather; the w’ind was in the north; there 
was almost inc essant fog; and at the end of many 
days' sailing he knew little more of his whereabouts 
than that he had been blown a good w’ay to the south 
of Greenland. At last, one morning, the weather 
cleared, and land was sighted. But as it was flat and 
wooded, and Bjarni had ascertained that Greenland 
W’as mountainous and coveted wdth glaciers, he 
would not allow his men to land. So they sailed on 
tow'ards the north, and at the end of two days 
sighted land again; but again Bjarni declared that 
it was not Greenland, and would not let his men go 
ashore. A day or two later the ship reached yet a 
third country. This time there were high mountains, 
and much snow and ice; yet as there was no sign of 
any settlement Bjarni once more decided to sail on. 
So eventually they reached Greenland, where, we 
may be sure, they made the most of their experiences 
in the company of men who always welcomed 
seafaring gossip. 

In passing, let us notice that whatever the coun¬ 
tries may have been which Bjarni visited, he did not 
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land in any of them. The most that anyone can 
claim for him is that he saw America: he never set 
foot upon it, and therefore, by all the rules of the 
game, his posthumous pretensions to its discovery 
must be disallowed. 

Sixteen years passed by. Although the story of 
Bjarni’s voyage was familiar to the sea-going folk 
of Norway, Iceland and Greenland, for a while no 
one seems to have been tempted to explore those 
new lands which he had sighted. One day, how¬ 
ever, Bjarni happened to tell his tale to Leif Ericson, 
son of Eric the Red, who had come to Greenland 
to preach Christianity to the native heathen. Leif’s 
interest and, perhaps, his love of adventure were at 
once aroused. He resolved to visit these strange 
lands himself. So he bought a ship from Bjarni, 
engaged a crew of thirty-five men and put to sea. 
After sailing for some days he reached what he 
believed to be the cold and mountainous country 
which Bjarni had sighted last. Here Leif went 
ashore, saying, “We have not failed to land, like 
Bjarni; now I will give this country a name, and 
call it HcUuland” (The Country of Flat Stone). Leif 
and his men then put to sea again, and after sailing 
a little farther south, discovered Bjarni’s second land, 
low-lying, wooded and fringed by stretches of white 
sand. Here, too, they landed, and after christening 
the country “Markland” (Woodland), returned to 
their ship and ran for two days before a north-east 
wind. They then came to yet a thir d land, more 
promising in appearance than either of the others 
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they had found. After taking the ship into a sound 
between an island and a cape which ran north from 
the mainland, they went ashore, and seeing that the 
country was good, built themselves huts and 
resolved to spend the winter there. There was 
plenty of salmon in the river and lake hard by, and 
there was grass and wild corn in abundance. They 
also found grapes, a fruit which they had never seen 
before, but a German in the ship’s company knew 
all about it and showed them how to make wine. 
So pleasant did they find this discovery that they 
welcomed Leif’s proposal to call the country 
Wincland. 

The Norsemen spent the winter in Wincland; 
there was no frost, the saga tells us, and the days 
seemed strangely long to men who had been living 
in Greenland. When the spring came, they felled 
enough wood to make a cargo, loaded their pinnace 
with grapes, and sailed back to their northern 
home. 

There can be little doubt that the lands visited 
by Leif Ericson, and later by others of his race, 
were situated somewhere on the cast coast of North 
America. Their exact identity is open to question, 
but the saga does give a few clues. After a close 
investigation of these, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, one of 
the latest chroniclers of the Norse Discoverers of 
America, has pronounced the following opinion.* 
Helluland he believes to be Newfoundland or (less 
iikely) Labrador, Markland probably to be Nova 
• Gathome Hardy: TA# AV/< Ditnetrtrs of Amerita. 
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Scotia, and W'incland, where Lcif^p ent the winter, 
some point on the coast of Massachusetts—possibly 
the harbour of Chatham on the peninsula of Barn¬ 
stable. A glance at the map of North America 
certainly suggests that these were quite likely points 
to be touched by a ship sailing before a north-cast 
wind, and cutting across the indentations which lie 
between the promontories. It is, of course, impossible 
to establish these identities conclusively, in the 
absence of any traces of the Norse visitors in the 
countries themselves; and so-called Norse remains, 
like General Arnold’s Mill, which have been sub¬ 
jected to any sort of critical examination, have been 
found to be of a much later date. 

To Leif Ericson, at any rate, must be accorded 
the honour of having reached America before 
Columbus. Nevertheless, it is only fair to add that 
in point of merit the two achievements ate not quite 
comparable. Leif’s was little more than a prp^nged 
coasting voyage. He was never very far from land, 
and in fact, had he so wished, need scarcely have 
lost sight of it at all. Across the Davis Strait from 
Greenland, which was the northern outpost of 
medixval Europe, to Baffin Land in North America, 
is little more than two hundred miles. Moreover, 
Leif had the p.r.CYious experience of the faint-hearted 
Bjarni to guide him; in other words, he had kfioiv- 
led^e to sustain him, while Columbus had little but 
his own faith. Yet of such quality was that faith, 
that the Genoese sailed two thousand five hundred 
miles across an unknown ocean, knowing that if he 
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were wrong his error would almost certainly cost 

the lives of all in his little fleet.-' 

Closely connected with the W'incland voyages is 
an interesting though inconclusive talc unfolded 
quite recently by Dr. Sophus Larsen, the Chief 
Librarian of Copenhagen, in a paper which he read 
to the Americanists’ Congress at Gothenburg. The 
story introduces two new competitors, the Danes 
and the Portuguese, and begins with the marriage 
of the sister of Prince Henr)’ the Navigator to Eric 
of Pomerania. Prince Henry, of course, was the 
greatest scientifle seaman of his age, and probably 
did more than any other man before or since in the 
cause of maritime discover)’. Infected, perhaps, by 
his zeal, his sister acted as iQtcxDiedLiry between the 
Portuguese and her neighbours, the Danes, in the 
organization of a joint enterprise to discover the 
North-West Passage. It was reported that natives 
continually arrived in Greenland from countries 
beyond the North Pole, and it was believed that it 
might be possible to open a new route to India. 
The expedition W'as accordingly fitted out, was 
placed under the joint comnund of Admirals Pining 
and Potbur-«t, and sailed somewhere about the year 
1477. does not seem to have achieved a great deal. 
It reached Greenland, where it fought with Esqui¬ 
maux from the opposite shore. Then, apparently, 
it sailed up Baffin Bay or the Hudson Strait in a 
fruitless endeavour to find an open passage to the 
west. Possibly it landed and explored the coast 
of Labrador. The whole story is very vaguc^ 
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Dr. Larsen believes that there must have been some 
contemporary account of the voyage, but that it 
was lost. In its absence he produces some circum¬ 
stantial evidence in support of the claim. There is a 
letter written in 1551 by the Burgomaster of Kiel 
to the King of Denmark, which refers to the enter¬ 
prise and alludes to a map published in Paris that 
showed its progress, pr esumably in the delightful 
pictorial fashion common to maps of the time. Dr. 
Larsen also mentions a family tradition in the Azores, 
according to which a certain Portuguese, Joao Vaz 
Corte Real, was made governor of the islands as a 
reward for his Polar discoveries; while on a Por¬ 
tuguese map of 1554 Labrador is named Joao Vaz 
Land, and a bay on the American coast, Joao Vaz 
Bay. Nevertheless, a letter from a Burgomaster, a 
tradition in the Azores, and a couple of maps, useful 
though they might be to corroborate, are scarcely 
adequate to establish the tale; and until that lost 
contemporary account turns up we may continue 

_SCCpti«l. 

To return, however, to our roll of claimants, we 
arc bound to take notice of the story of the Frisland 
fisherman, told in the history of the discoveries of 
the Zeno brothers, published in 1558. Nicolo Zeno 
was a wealthy Ven etian, who in the year 1580 fitted 
out a ship to make a voyage to England and Flanders. 
His vessel, however, was caught in a storm and cast 
away upon an island called Frisland, which some 
have identified with Iceland. Here Nicolo took ser¬ 
vice under a local chieftain of the name of Zichmni, 
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and apparently found life on the island so much to 
his liking that he induced his brother Antonio to 
join him there. The stor)' of the strange adventures, 
which mafty years earlier had befallen some Frisland 
fishing boats, is told in a letter from Antonio to a 
third brother, in Italy, Carlo by name. These fishing 
boats, wrote Carlo, had been overtaken by foul 
weather, and after drifting about for many days, 
had sighted an island called by its inhabitants 
Estotiland, and lying about a thousand miles west 
of Frisland. 

One of the boats was cast upon the shore of this 
island, and the crew of six men were brought by 
the inhabitants to a noble city near by. There they 
were taken into the service of the king of the island, 
their skill in fishing winning them much esteem and 
good treatment. 

After five years had elapsed, the king of the 
island sent them on an expedition to a country in 
the south called Drogio. On the way there they 
were wrecked, and most of the company were taken 
and eaten by cgjmital^Onc of the fishermen, how¬ 
ever, was 5Eared for his skill in catching fish with a 
net, and .stay^ with the cannibals for some time, 
working for them and teaching them. Flis fame 
spread among the neighbouring tribes, and a 
powerful c hieftain made war on his captors and 
obtained possession of his person. The fisherman 
did not stay very long with his new master, but 
passed from tribe to tribe and from owner to 
owner. In this fashion, he spent thirteen years in 
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those parts, serving more than twenty-five chiefs, 
and acquiring during his stay a considerable know¬ 
ledge of the country, which he described as “very 
great, and, as it were, a new world.” At last he 
escaped through the woods to Drogio, where he 
was welcomed and treated kindly, and whence, not 
very long afterwards, he was allowed to return to 
Frisland. When Zichmni heard his story, he got 
ready a fleet to visit the new countries described, 
but before it could sail the fisherman died, and 
nothing much came of the enterprise, 

The account, of course, does not carry a deal of 
conviction; and were it not for the fact that many 
of the fisherman’s descriptions, which were carefully 
noted by Antonio Zeno, tallied with much that 
afterwards became known of North America, it is 
doubtful whether the tale would have obtained 
much credence. It is far more likely that Estotiland 
was a sequestered part of Scotland or Ireland, and 
that the fisherman (like others of his calling) was 
given to a little harmless exaggeration: or that the 
compiler of the history of the Zeno brothers, who 
did not publish the book until 1558, thought to 
make his story a trifle mote exciting by introducing 
some American colour into it. 

Still less credible is the claim of the Welsh adven¬ 
turer, Madoc Gwyneth, to have planted a colony on 
the Atlantic coast of North America, some time 
during the twelfth ceritury. 

The full story first appeared in Caradoc’s History 
of Walesy published in 1584. According to this 
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account, Madoc was a son of Owen GwTncth, King 
of North Wales, whose death was the signal for an 
unseemly scramble for his estates on the part of his 
sons. Disgusted by their quarrels, Madoc left them 
to share the spoil, fitted out a little fleet, and sailed 
west, “leaving the coast of Ireland so north, 
that he came unto a land unknowen, where he saw 
many strange things.” Good things, too, it would 
seem. At least, he returned to Wales with such tales 
of fine and uninhabited countries that he persuaded 
the first contingent of G:ltic emigrants on record to 
make the voyage thither; and so successful was the 
colony thus founded, that subsequently ten more 
ships, filled with settlers, sailed for the west. 

Sadly it must be confessed that the story of 
Madoc is best comparable with the legends of St. 
Brandon’s Isle, of Hy Brasil, of the Seven Lost 
Cities of Spain, of the Terrestrial Paradise and of 
the Fortunate Isles, one of the most fascinating 
chapters in the mythology of Western Europe, but 
one in W'hich a grain of history is hidden in a bushel 
of pure romance. It is strange but true that America 
was a legend for many centuries before she became 
a fact, and that men believed in the existence of a 
land in the west, long before they could possibly 
have known anything of it. By some, indeed, the 
^persistence of the belief has been claimed as an 
argument in favour of the lost continent of Atlantis; 
and if we accept, as nowadays we reasonably may, 
the mass of circumstantial evidence supporting 
the Atlantis theories, the suggestion is fat from 
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unreasonable. Whether or not such a thing as folk- 
memory exists, it is curious to find how ubiquitous 
arc the stories of a western land and of a mighty 
cataclysm and flood. We find the tradition alike in 
the folklore of Western Europe, and graven on 
stone in the records of old Mexico and Peru. Is it 
impossible that a story of this kind, true in origin 
V and handed down from father to son, as was the 

I 

famous Platonic story of Atlantis, should become a 
sort of folk-memory, surviving down the ages, and 
occasionally materi alizing into some such tale as 
that of the Adalantado of the Seven Cities? 

Such speculation, though interesting, has neither 
^ a beginning nor an end. In leaving the subject, 
however, we may remark that Columbus, apart from 
the calculations which led him to the revolutionary 
belief that if he sailed far enough west he would 
; reach the East, and apart from the legends of lost 
■ islands and countries which, we may be sure, he 
"" had carefully studied, had one or two shreds of 

' more concrete material on which to found his enter- 

) prise. There was the piece of car\’ed wood picked 
up off Cape St. Vincent by Martin Vincente, pilot 
to the King of Portugal, and there was another 
similar fragment found on the beach of Madeira by 
Pedro Correa, brother-in-law to Columbus himself. 
There was the assertion of the inhabitants of the 
Azores that when the wind blew steadily for some 
days from the west, bamboos and strange species of 
pine logs were washed ashore. Columbus would 
have heard how one day, on the sands of Flores, 
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the bodies of two men, belonging to no known race, 
were brought in by the tide. He may even have 
heard the story told by Pomponius Mela, and 
repeated by Pliny, of how Metellus Celcr, when 
Proconsul of Gaul, was presented by one of the 
Gallic kings with some Indians who had been driven 
across the ocean by tempests, and cast away upon 
the coast of Germany. (Which suggests the startling 
conclusion that America may really have discovered 
Europe, and not Europe America.) 

At least Columbus had something to encourage 
him in his belief that the Ocean Sea was not a, 
limidcss waste of waters, on which a man might sail 
and sail until his supplies gave out or storms over¬ 
whelmed him; but that somewhere and at some 
time, if he had faith and patience and courage, hc^ 
would reach land. 

These are d i g ressions —excusable only because tht/i 
subject is full of such temptations. To return, how-^ 
ever, to our question: “Who Discovered America?” cO 
let us conclude our inquiry with what is possibly 
the most sensational, and is certainly one of the most x. 
interesting, of the many claims to the honour. ^ 

The account of this claim—or, perhaps, it would ^ 
he more correct to say, of these claims—is to 
found in no less unexpected a place than the ancient. 
records of China. In Chinese history there are many\ 
allusions to lands lying to the east, visited fromV 
titne to time by priests or travellers. Some of the 
accounts are vague and confused; some obyi^jljfj, 
refer to journeys to Siberia, the South, or Japan;jV '' 
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but others certainly suggest the knowledge of a 
more remote and more eastern country than any of 
these. 

The most circumstantial of these accounts tells of 
a journey made by a Buddhist priest and his com¬ 
panion towards the close of the fifth century a.d. 
So strange and yet (apparently) so credible was the 
tale of travel brought back to China in 499 by the 
priest, whose name is given as Hwui Shan, that 
after he had been closely questioned by the Emperor 
himself and the most learned men at his Court, it 
was ordered that the narrative should be recorded 
by the official historiographer, and placed in the 
Imperial archives; and it is on this yysiofl, or 
rather, on a copy of it in the writings of Ma-Twan- 
lin, the celebrated Chinese scholar, that the story of 
the Asiatic discovery of America is founded. 

Hwui Shan declared that, accompanied by a party 
of Buddhist monks, he had travelled to a country 
called Fusang, “situated twenty thousand // to the 
east of the country of Taban,” which has been 
thought to be the Chinese name for Kamtchatka. 
He gave a description of Fusang which, with the 
particulars of his journey thither, has convinced 
writers like Deguigne and Vining that it was situated 
somewhere on the Pacific coast of the American 
Continent, probably in Central America. On the 
strength of evidence which does not really amount 
to very much, a complete and elabora^g story has 
been built up by the champions of the theory. We 
are given the exact route which Hwui Shan followed; 
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he sailed, we are told, from China, past the Korean 
peninsula and the north of Japan, to Kamtehatka; 
and from there, striking cast, he skined the Aleutian 
Islands and eventually reached Alaska. He then 
coasted south until he came to Mexico, the country 
which both Deguigne and Vining believe to have 
been the veritable Fusang.. 

It is impossible, within the narrow limits of this 
inquiry, to examine at any length the various argu¬ 
ments which have been produced in favour of 
identifying Fusang with Mexico. The route, of 
course, is no more difiicult than its counterpart 
from Iceland to Wineland; and the Chinese certainly 
knew at least as much about navigation as the 
Norsemen. Japanese junks have been sw’cpt across 
the Pacific and gone ashore on the coasts of Oregon 
and California; so there is no reason to suppose 
that Hwui, had he had the necessary courage and 
persistence, could not have made the shorter and 
easier passage by way of the Aleutian Islands to 
Alaska. Indeed, what is harder to believe is that 
when he had got there, he w’ould have extended his 
voyage down the American coast sufficiently far to 
have brought him to Mexico. But his supporters arc 
very firm on the subjea of Mexico. Not only, they 
say, did he and his friends reach that country, but 
their visit is proved by the evidence of many of the 
ancient monuments, such as the so-called figures of 
Buddha at Uxmal and other places in Central 
America. They have even taken the beautiful legend 
of Quetaalcoad, the divine teacher of the Mexican 
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people, and have tried to show that he was none 
other than Hwui Shan, or one of the monks of 
Samarkand who sailed with him. 

The whole question resolves itself into a technical 
controversy, in which the balance of authority is 
strongly inclined against the theory of Asiatic dis¬ 
covery. Certainly the comparative study of archeo¬ 
logical remains seems to lead people into strange 
byways. One gentleman, for instance, after com¬ 
paring the ruined monuments of Central America 
with those of Egypt, wrote a learned volume to 
show that the Book of Exodus really referred to a 
great racial movement from the former to the latter 
country, that the Red Sea was the Behring Straits 
(where the ice cracked and some pursuing American 
Pharaoh was drowned), and that the migrating 
hordes crossed Asia and made their way by slow 
stages to Syria and Egypt. The theory sounds rather 
wild, but worked out in detail is quite plausible. So 
it seems that by archaeology, as by sta^stics, almost 
anything, in or out of reason, can be proved. 

There is yet another weakness in the case con¬ 
structed by the adherem s of Hwui Shan. The claim 
that he reached America at all largely depends on 
how far the distances he gave tally with the distances 
which he must have covered on any route he could 
possibly, on the evidence of his narrative, have 
taken. Mr. Vining* takes the // as being equal to 
about one-third of an English mile (i.e. ten // to 
three miles); but on his own admission, the It 
* Vining: An Inglorioiu Columbus. 
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was a most elastk unit of measure, and differed 
extravagantly under the various dynasties. Conse- 
quendy, critics of the theory of the Asiatic discovery 
of America have been abic to prove, at least to their 
own satisfaction, that Hwui Shan never got nearer 
to America than Japan, which was the Fusang of 
his story. 

The whole controversy is wrapped in so much 
obs£iiiiry, and the evidence is so slight and incon¬ 
clusive, that it would perhaps be wise to treat the 
story of the journey as a good traveller’s tale. (There 
were liars before dc Rougemont.) As to the other 
allusions which have been found in the records of 
China, and have been thought to refer to America, 
many of these are frankly legendary and may best 
be compared with the similar European traditions 
which have already been discussed. To the Chinese, 
as to us, America may well have been a myth before 
she became a continent. 

f So wc return to old Christopher Columbus, a 
solid rock amid the swirling waters of tradition 
and folklore. Surely, when we read the story of his 
< great voyage, and still more the story of the long 
‘ years of study and importunity, of faith and dis¬ 
appointment which preceded it, wc cannot but wish 
him all the credit of his achievement. If he was not 
• the first, he was certainly the most effective and 
deserving of the discoverers of America. 

5 





THE FINDING OF MADEIRA 


T he story of the discovery of Madeira is one 
of the strangest and quite the most romantic 
in the history of exploration. Although its authen¬ 
ticity has been disputed, the principal facts arc as 
well substantiated as we have any right to c.’cpcct 
them to be; and if certain discrepancies appear in 
the two versions which have come down to us, 
these, as we shall shortly see, arc not only natural, 
but almost inevitable; so that on the whole we need 
not hesitate to accept the story as being in the main 
founded upon fact. 

It is uncertain to what extent the island of 
Madeira was known to the ancient world. Probably 
the Phoaiicians visited it, although they do not 
yjpear to have left on U any traces of their presence. 
A little later the Romans, and later still the Norsc- 
inen, may have sighted it and may even have landed 
upon it; but in the general decline of navigation 
which took place during the early Middle Ages, the 
sailor as a rule ventured no further from the coast 
than his calling or the weather compelled him to 
fare. Perhaps some unfortunate men, driven far from 
their course, may have seen it lying to the south¬ 
west, as they beat back to the world they knew, 
away from the terrors of that dark ocean which 
flowed to the edge of the earth. 
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Yet until the fourteenth century we have little to 
rely upon but conjecture. Madeira may have been 
known; it may have been visited; it may have been 
forgotten; possibly the archipelago to which it 
belongs was reached by Genoese adventurers, since 
the island appears clearly marked on an Italian map 
of 1551- But it is sometimes hard to disentangle in 
these early records the genuine experiences of 
genuine sailors from the labyrinthine legends of 
Atlantis or the Fortunate Isles. 

The story of the discovery of Madeira by an 
Englishman in the reign of Edward III is narrated 
by Alcaforado, and is reproduced in Clarke’s 
Progress oj Maritime Discovery. Another version of 
the tale is given by Galvano on the authority of 
The Chronicles of Castile^ and appears in Purchas’s 
Pilgrimes (Book X). 

In the early years of the fifteenth century one of 
the greatest figures in Europe was Prince Henry the 
Navigator, son of King John of Portugal and 
founder of modern navigation. At the age of twenty- 
four this wisest of princes turned his back upon the 
world and withdrew to the lonely promontory of 
'Eagres, at the southern extremity of Portugal. There 
fox forty-two years he lived, childless, unmarried, 
heedless of political events, beset by one high and 
consuming purpose, the opening of the seas. At 
Sagres he founded an observatory, a naval arsenal 
and a school for navigation, marine mathematics and 
chart-making; to Sagres came the most skilful pilots 
j and scientific seamen of Europe. Year after year he 
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sent out expeditions into the unknown waters of the 
‘ south; year after year his enthusiasm and the enter- 
prise of his sailors laid bare the secrets of the w’cst 
coast of Africa; year after year fresh islands were 
discovered and new lands were added to the map. 

Among Prince Henry’s captains was a certain 
Portuguese named Gonzales Zarco, w'ho in 1418, 
or according to some accounts 1419, was sent to 
explore the waters south of the Canaries. After 
sighting and occupying the small island of Porto 
Santo, he struck south, bus his advance was stopped, 
almost at once, by a strangcand terrible phenomenon 
which appeared some twenty miles away. A mighty 
black cloud, shot with flame, and from the midst of 
which seemed to come the most fearsome rurnblings, * 
rose as it were from the surface of the ocean and 


hung, like some initial portent, between sky and 
sea. This apparition proved too much for the nerves 
of Zarco’s sailors. Clearly some dreadful secret lay 
hidden in that black and flaming cloud, which must 
surely betoken the projiimity of the abode of the 
Devil himself. Could they not see the fire and almost 
smell the brimstone of the bottomless pit? Zarco, 
being a hardened explorer who probably accepted 
ph enomena of this kind as a m atter of course, would 
doubtless have continued his voyage and penetrated 
the mystery of the cloud, even though it should 
' involve a closer acquaintance with the Powers of 
Darkness than the ordirury man might think advis¬ 


able. But his crew were simple, supe^^Uous folk. 
They flatly refused to go on; and their Captain 
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was compelled to turn his ship and go back to his 
master, with his task but half accomplished and 
little more than a strange tale to tell for his pains. 

In the following year, however, Zarco was 
cruising once more off the coast of Batbary, when 
one of those lucky accidents befell him which have 
often altered the course of history. He sighted a 
ship of Aragon, apparently putting out from the 
African coast; and although there was at the time 
no war between Portugal and Aragon, relations 
between the two countries were sufficiently strained, 
at least in Zarco’s opinion, to warrant his coming 
alongside and boarding the Spaniard. He found 
that it was bound for Spain on a vericahic-v.oyage 
of mercy. Not long before, Sancho, the youngest 
son of Ferdinand, King of Aragon, had died, and 
in his will had left a sum of money to be spent in 
the redemptii^ from captivity of Spanish slaves in 
Morocc^TTTship had accordingly been sent to the 
coast of Batbary, and had succeeded in ransoming a 
number of those unfortunate men, most of whom 
were sailors who had been taken off Spanish mer¬ 
chant vessels by the corsairs which infested the 
waters of the Mediterranean. When sighted by 
Zarco it was returning home with its cargo of freed 
slaves. ^ 

/As $oon as Zarco learnt the errand upon which 
the Spanish vessel was bound, he lost no time in 
releasing it. But before he returned to his own ship 
one of the ransomed slaves, a pilot of the name of 
Juan Morales, learning that Zarco served no less a 
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ptincc than the famous Henry the Navigator, begged 
to be allowed to speak with him. His request being 
granted, he unfolded a talc so curious that Zarco 
resolved to return with him to Portugal at once and 
bring him before his master. Morales agreed; and 
so it was that he came to tell the story of Robert a 
Machin and the discovery of Madeira to Prince 
Heniy-y 

/ Th^ following is the gist of his narrative, as it 
pas recorded by Alcaforado, the Prince’s equerry: 
Vjlobcrt a Machin (or Macham) was an Englishman 
who lived during the reign of Edward III. The 
exact date of his adventures is disputed. Herbert 
places them in 1528, Galvano in 1344, while others 
incline to some later year. Let it suffice, therefore, 
that they took place some time between 1327, when 
Edward III came to the throne, and 1377, when he 
died. / 

f Machin was a plain gentleman, not of noble birth, 
who committed the indiscretion of falling in love 
with Anna d’Arfct, the daughter of a great feudal 
magnate in the south or south-west of England. 
Who the d’Arfets were is rather a mystery, since no 
such name can be traced: and if Anna’s father was 


as great a man as his indignation at Machin’s pre¬ 
sumption would imply, it is unlikely that he would 
not figure in the records of the period. It is therefore 
probable that d’Arfet is merely the corruption of 
some other name, the form which it assumed after 
the talc had been passed by word of mouth from 
V one foreigner to another. It has even been suggested 
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that Anna’s father was either the Earl of Dorset or 
some member of his family, that in the course of 
time Dorset became d’Orfet and d’Orfet d’Arfet. 
Whatever his name may have been, however, he 
was the sternest of stern parents and would not 
hear of such a mesalliance as would be involved in a 
marriage between Machin and his daughter Anna. 
But’the young lovers were equally obdurat©. They 
were in love with each other and' tliey utterly 

• 

refused to give each other up. Enraged by their 
obstinacy, d’Arfel procured Machin’s imprisonment 
under royal warrant; and when the undesirable 
suitor was safely under lock and key, Anna w'as 
hastily married to ^n6Wdmaii,'Vhcrcarricd her off 
to his castle near Bristol.J 

( The affair having ^en satisfactorily adjusted 
^rom the parental point of view), Machin was let 
out of prison. But when he learnt what had happened 
he was by no means disposed to accept so arbitrary 
a settlement. He enlisted the support of some 
friends, and tracked Anna to her new home. One 
of the friends succeeded in entering the castle 
, disguised as a groom, and very soon a meeting 
between the lovers’ was arranged. Robert and Anna 
resolved to fly together, and the nearness of the 
castle to the sea suggested to them that they should 
make for the north of France, where they might 

father and an 

outraged husband. 

A ship was accordingly emrtered and provisioned; 
and when all the preparations were complete, Anna 


hope to elude the pursuit of an angry 
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obtained permission to leave the castle on the 
pretext that she wished to take the air by the sea. 
The elopement which followed was completely 
successful; the ship was reached in safety, the 
anchor was weighed, and Machin, accompanied by 
his lover and a few chosen friends, put out to sea. 
Unfortunately he had not reckoned with the incle¬ 
ment weather which generally prevailed at the 
season of the year when the flight took place, or 
with certain onainous signs of an approaching storm; 
or perhaps his ardour would allow no postpone- 
^ raent of the enterprise. As night fell the sltip was 
f.'j,,caught by a jgale-oC wind and a rising sea; and 
instead of reaching the French coast, as had been 
intended, she was swept a great distance to the 
west and south of her true course. When daylight 
arrived the adventurous little party found themselves 
tossing about on an unknown ocean, fat from the 
sight of land. The storm continued; they had no 
compass, nor any means of determining their 
situation; and for twelve days and nights they ran 
helplessly before the wind, which blew them steadily 
to the south,/ 

^ At length, at dawn on the thirteenth morning, 
they discerned some object loom ing in-the distance. 
They had been disappointed so often that at first 
they could not believe that land had at last been 
sighted; but in a few minutes the sun rose, chasing 
away the baao- which lay upon the waters and 
/‘revealing to their delighted eyes the presence of an 
' island dose by. It was such a land as they had 
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never seen or even imagined. It was covered with 
the luxuriant vegetation of the tropics, and crowned 
with lofty and beautiful trees, among which strange 
birds with brilliant plumage could be distinguished, 
flitting from bough to bough. The buffeted strangers 
may well have thought that they were dreaming, or 
that they had indeed found the earthly paradise of 
legend. But they lost no rime before they tested the 
'reality of its charms. A boat was manned and 
'lowered; the coast was reconnoitred; a convenient 
little creek was discovered; and the boat returned 
bearing a favourable report of the island. Where¬ 
upon, while most of the party stayed on board to 
keep watch, Robert, Anna, and one or two of the 
friends left the ship and landed. 

For a space they revelled in the delights of their 
discovery, the shady woods, the flowering shrul^ . 
the colour and the picturesque charm of the island. 
The lovers built themselves a little hut under the 
spreading branches of an ancient tree, and prepared 
to spend some days of tranquillity in such id^^c 
surroundings, 
j At this point there is a divergence in the two 
‘‘Versions of the story. According to Alcaforado 
Robert and Anna lived happily in the island for 
three days; but during the night following the third 
day a violent storm sprang up. Next morning the 
little ship had disappeared. Driven from its moorings 
during the storm, it was carried away from the 
island and wrecked at length on the coast of Morocco. 
The crew contrived to reach the shore, where they 
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were immediately seized and erjslaycd by the 
inhabitants. 

Meanwhile, Robert and Anna and a few com¬ 
panions were left stranded upon their island. This' 
new shock was fatal to the poor lady’s exhausted 
strength. “She became dumb with grief,” says 
Alcaforado, “and expired after a few days of silent 
despair.” ' j » 

Robert was inconsolable at the loss of his lover, 
and five days later died of a broken heart. His 
friends, in accordance with his last wishes, placed 
the two bodies in the same grave, under the tree 
where stood the little hut, and over it they set a 


large wooden cross, bearing an inscriprion which 
had been composed by Robert himself, and which 
begged any Christians who might chance thereafter 
to visit the spot to build there a church dedicated 
to our Lord. 

After this pious act the survivors bethought 
themselves of escaping from the island. They still 
had the small boat in which they had bnded, and 
resolved to fit this out for a voyage and endeavour 
to return to England in it. (It must be remembered 
that tlicy had not the slightest idea where they 
were.) When, however, they put out to sea, cither 
they were caught by currents setting into the coast, 
or were driven west by unfavourable winds; for 
they too were thrown upon the coast of Barbary, 
where they shared the fate of their comrades and 
became slaves to the Moors. 

Before we continue the narrative, let us turn to 
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the other version of the story, as recorded by Gal- 
vano. This version is less romantic than Alcaforado’s, 
and may therefore perhaps be thought more credible. 
Anna, says Galvano, had suffered severely from sea¬ 
sickness during the voyage from England, and was 
landed on the island in the hope that she would 
recover her health if she had a few days ashore. 
Machin’s friends, however, seem by this time to 
have grown tired of the whole enterprise, as well 
they might, seeing that the elopem ent had turned 
out a much bigger adventure than any of them 
could have anticipated. They decided, therefore, to 
>maroonMachin, his sea-sick lover and one or two 
friends on the island, and themselves return to 
England. So one night the ship weighed anchor and 
sailed off. The desertion killed Anna, but ^^achin, 
instead of following her to the grave, “built in the 
island a Chappell or Hermitage to burie her in, 
calling it by the name of Jesus Chappell: and wrote 
or graved upon the stone of her Tombe his name 
and hers and the occasion whereupon they arrived 
there." 

The similarity between the two versions is a clear 
indication that they are founded upon the same talc. 
Probably Machin did not die, but the fact that he 
placed liis name with Anna’s on the tomb gave rise 
to thc'tradition that he shared it with her. According 
to Galvano, at any rate, “he made himself a Boate 
All of a Tree, the trees being of great compass 
about, and went to sea in it with those men of his 
companie that were left with him, and fell in with 
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the coast of Africke without Sailc^Oare; and the 
Moors among whom he came took it for a mjracle, 
and presented him unto the King of that countric: 
and that King, also admiring the accident, sent him 
and his companie unto the King of Castile.” 

So there we have the two stories, with their 
mutual contradictions. Alcaforado. on the evidence 
of Morales, says that Machin died and was buried 
in Madeira, and that his companions carried the 
tales of his fate to the prisons of Barbary; while 
Galvano has it that Machin not only did not leave 
his bones on the island, but was released by the 
Moors and brought his story to the Court of Castile. 
The accuracy of neither chronicler is altogether 
above suspicion, and it is possible that the dis¬ 
crepancy in the two accounts is partly the result of 
a misguided patriotism. So perhaps we arc justified 
in making up a composite narrative of our own. 
Machin, we may believe (although wc cannot prove), 
did not die of a broken heart—a complaint which 
is rarely fatal except in romances. Nor again did he 
escape from Morocco, since, quite apart from the 
fact that Alcaforado definitely mentions Morales as 
bearing the news, there is the difficulxy of time. The 
story did not reach Prince Henry until (approxi¬ 
mately) the year 1420, whereas Edward III died in 
■*1577- Even if, contrary to most of the traditions, 
Machin’s flight from England took place at the very 
end of Edward’s reign, he must have spent a period 
of forty-three years in captivity in Morocco before 
be was released, which is not very likely, and which 
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really does not tally with Galvano’s account. Alter¬ 
natively, it is highly improbable that if Machin had 
escaped to Spain at a much earlier date, the story 
of his adventures would not have reached the ears 
of Prince Henry, the greatest living authority on 
exploration. We may suppose, therefore, that Machin 
ended his days in the slave compounds of Morocco 
and that his story, which was probably a popular 
tale among the Christian prisoners, eventually 
reached Morales, and through Morales, Prince 
Henry the Navigator. Under such circumstances it 
is perfectly natural that in course of time and of 
much telling the narrative should have become 
garbled, that some of the details should be a little 
' obscure, and that two contradictory versions should 
have come down to us. 

Indeed, by the time the story reached England it 
was almost unrecognizable; and in its last trans¬ 
formation it appears as a village play entitled, “The 
True and Ancient Story of Maudlin, the merchant’s 
daughter of Bristol, and of her lover Antonio. How 
they were cast away upon the shores of Barbary, 
where the mtj^ids are seen.” Thus the proud 
d’Arfet sinks to the rank of a mere tradesman, 
Anna becomes Maudlin (surely a corruption of 
Machin!) and Robert is turned into an Italian or a 
Spaniard and christened Antonio; while an entirely 
new and unhistorical factor appears in the person 
of mermaids. 

We must return, however, to Sagres, on the 
coast of Portugal, where Morales is teliing Prince 
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Hcnr>- the strange tale which he had brought back 
from the prisons of Barbary. Prom the information 
which he supplied, and which must have been more 
detailed than Alcatorado’s narration would indicate, 
it appeared to Prince Henry and Zarco that Machin’s 
island was a litdc to the south of Porto Santo; in 
other words, either in or on tlic other side of the 
volcanic phenomenon before which, in the previous 
year, the dismayed Portuguese had turned back. 
This conclusion stiffened Zarco’s resolution. W here 
man had been man could go. If Machin had passed 
that black portent, he, Zarco, was not to be thwarted 
by it. So with Prince Henry’s permission he set sail 
once more from Portugal, taking Morales with liim, 
and carefully concealing his destination from his 
crew. 

As the expedition left Porto Santo behind it, it 
was again confronted with signs of volcanic activity; 
and again panic fell upon the crew and they wished 
to turn back. But this time Zarco stood firm. He 
insisted on continuing the voyage, and his deter¬ 
mination was rewarded when the cloud lifted and 
dissipated, revealing the smiling island of Madeira. 

The ship came to anchor, Zarco and Morales 
landed, and before very long discovered not only 
the creek where many years before Machin and 
Anna had been set ashore, but even the wooden 
cross which bore tlicir names and marked the site 
of the grave. Zarco then claimed the island for 
Portugal, in whose possession it has ever since 

remained. 
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It may be added that the people of Madeira are 
convinced of the truth of the story of Robert k 
Machin and his romantic voyage; that the village 
of Machico, named after the Englishman, now 
marks the spot where Robert and Anna are supposed 
to have spent their short and illicit honeymoon; 
and that the visitor to the island to-day is shown 
the Chapel of St. Isabel, which is built over the 
reputed site where the unfortunate Anna was 
interred. 
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THE FLYING DUTCHMAN 


Or of /baf Phantom Ship abo/e form 
Sbootf likt a mittOT through tht storm, 

Rokebv, Canto //. 

T here is often no dear borderline between 
the mystery and the myth. If it is true that 
behind a mystery we may sometimes discover a 
myth, it is equally true that at the back of the myth 
we may chance to find, if we are fortunate, a mystery. 
That is to say, that if we can strip a legend of the 
coverings with which the superstitions of succeeding 
generations have enveloped it, we may ultimately 
reach a hard kernel of fact; and such a fact, though 
perfectly natural, may be sufficiently unusual and 
astonishing to account for its later and gradual 
transformation into a myth. 

There is one reason, good or bad, why we should 
not relegate the story of the Flying Dutchman un¬ 
tried into the book of mythology. It does not belong 
to the age of mythology; it is neither classical nor 
medixval; it is so modern that while three hundred 
years ago the Flying Dutchman was as yet unknown, 
less than a century ago he was still almost an article 
of faith among mariners. In fact, he only passed 
into the incredible with the advent of the steamship, 
the penetration of the unexplored seas, and the 
conviction of the nineteenth century that a thing 

4 
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which you could neither touch nor see had very 
little practical value. Thus the Flying Dutchman 
became a legend so rapidly that his illustrious past 
was soon forgotten. Poets, composers and novelists 
trifled without scruple with his memory. Coleridge 
brought him into Tbe Ancient Mariner^ Wagner 
produced Der FUegende Hollander^ Marryat libelled, 
if he did not immortalize, him in The Phantom Ship; 
and a host of less gifted or at least less famous men 
have made use of his story to assist their own. 

The Flying Dutchman therefore appears as a 
ghost with a grievance. Men began to turn him into 
a myth before he was two hundred years old, and 
the process, once begun, continued, until in a very 
short time no one thought of treating him as an 
historical figure. 

So, having attempted to vindicate at least his 
right to a fair trial, let us exanyne his pretensions 
to the title of a mystery of the sea, his claim to enter 
that notable company which includes the great sea- 
serpent, Captain Green of the Worcester and the 
Waratab. 

The ordinary version of the story of the Flying 
Dutchman is fairly well known. It is to be found 

in full in Jal’s Schtes de la Vie Maritime. 

■ 

“Once upon a time, a good many years ago, there 
■was a ship’s captain who feared neither God nor 
His Saints. He is said to have been a Dutchman, 
but I do not know, nor does it greatly matter, from 
what town he came. He happened once to be making 
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a voyage to the South. Ail went wcU unti] he came 
near to the Cape of Good Hope, where he ran into 
a head wind strong enough to blow the horns off 
a b_uU. The ship was in great danger, and every one 
began to say to the Captain; 'Captain, wc must 
turn back. If you insist on continuing to try to 
round the Cape wc shall be lost. Wc shall inevitably 
perish, and there is no priest on board to give us 

‘‘But the Captain laughed at the fears of his crew 
an passengers, and began to sing songs so horrible 
and blasphemous thar they might well have attracted 
he bghtnmg to his mast a hundred times over, 
rhen he calmly smoked his pipe and drank his 
Mr as though he was seated in a tavern at home 
HJs people renewed their entreaties to him to turn 
hack, but the more they implored him the more 
obstmatc he became. His masts were broken, his 
sails had been carried away, but he merely laughed 
as a man rmght who has had a piece of good 


f<i 


So the Captain continued to treat with equal 
contempt the violence of the storm, the protests of 
crew and the fears of the passengers, and when 
ins men attempted to force him to make for the 

ov„bL°d n *’'= "SfilcaderAvl 

and a Form alighted on the quarter-deck of the ship. 

Tte ^rm IS said to have been the Almighty Him- 

fear P““cnecrs were stricken with 

. but the Captam went on smoking his pipe, and 
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did not even touch his cap when the Form addressed 
him. 

“ ‘Captain,’ said the Form, ‘you are very stubborn.’ 

“ ‘And you’re a rascal,’ cried the Captain. ‘Who 
wants a peaceful passage? I don’t. I’m asking 
nothing from you, so clear out of this unless you 
want your brains blown out.’ 

“The Form gave no other answer than a shrug of 
the shoulders. The Captain then snatched up a 
pistol, cocked it and fired; but the bullet, instead 
of reaching its t,a£gct, pierced his hand. His fury 
knew no bounds. He leaped up to strike the Form 
in the face with his fist, but his arm dropped limply 
to his side, as though paralysed. In his impotent 
rage he cursed and blasphemed and called the good 
God all sorts of impious names. 

“But the Form said to him; ‘Henceforth you arc 
accursed, condemned to sail on for ever without 
rest or anchorage or port of any kind. You shall 
have neither beer nor tobacco. Gall shall be your 
drink and red-hot iron your meat. Of your crew 


your cabin-boy alone shall remain with you; horns 
* Jf-<hall grow out of his forehead, and he shall have 
'^the muzzle of a tiger and skin rougher than that of 


a dogfish.’ 


“The Captain groaned, but the Form continued: 


‘It shall ever be your watch, and when you wish, 
you will not be able to sleep, for directly you close 
your eyes a sword shall pierce your body. And 
y since it is your delight to torment sailors, you shall 
torment them.* 
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“The Captain smiled. 

For you shall be the evil spirit of the sea. You 

shaUiraix^e all latitudes without respite or repose. 

and your ship shall bring misfortune to all who 
sight it.’ 

Amen to thatl’ cried the Captain with a shout 
of laughter. 

And on the Day of Judgment Satan shall claim 


4i < 


A fig for Satan I’ was all the Captain answered. 

“The Almighty disappeared, and the Dutchman 
tound himself alone with his cabin-boy. who was 
sdready changed as had been predicte d. The rest of 

ms crew had vanished. 

"From that day forward ‘the Flying Dutchman 
has sailed the seas, and it is his pleasure to plague 
p^r mariners. He casts away their ship on an un¬ 
charted shoal, sets them on a false course and then 
slupwrccks them. He turns their wine sour and all 
their food into beans. Sometimes he will send letters 
on board the ships he meets, and if the Captain 
rics to read them he is lost. Or an empty boat will 
draw alongside the Phantom Ship and disappear, a 
sure sign of ill-fortune. He can change at will the 
ppcarance of his ship, so as not to be recognized; 
and round him he has collected a crew as cursed as 
mmsclf, all the criminals, pirates and cowards of the 


Such is the story as Pcrc Pipi tcUs it. We may 
as^at once: what is the authority for it? Is it 
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impossible that the legend, divested of its fantastic 
coverings, contains that kernel of fact which we 
have set out to discover? Was there ever a Dutch¬ 
man who mysteriously disappeared off the Cape of 
Good Hope? Can we find credible witnesses who 
were prepared to testify that they had seen some 
phenomenon which they took to be Vanderdecken’s 
ill-famed ship? These questions arc fairly easily 
answered. The story, as wc have given it, is found— 
with variations—elsewhere. But it is always a tale 
that is told, never an experience that is recorded. 
That in itself is perhaps hardly enought to discredit 
it, even though it is thereby rendered incapable of 
proof. The ordinary seventeenth-century sailor was 
an illiterate person. He would return from his 
voyage and talk of his adventures in the taverns of 
ports, or he would discuss old times with his fellows 
in the fo’c’sle. But he nekher could nor would have 
committed his stories to papet. "To' the lack of 
written evidence it is, therefore, quite reasonable 
to reply that the tale of the Flying Dutchman may 
nevertheless have had a basis of truth; that there 
may have been a Dutchman of evil repute who 
perished, as many better men have perished since, 
in trying to round the Cape of Good Hope; that 
someone may have come home from sea with news 
of a strange ship, apparently unmanned, sighted one 
moment and lost the next; and that the two events, 
melted into one, became a good story, the sort you 
might tell on a dirty night to the discomfiture of 
the novice, or round a tavern fire to the accom- 
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paniment of a founh or fifth glass of Schnapps or 
good Jamaica rum. Such a stor\% we may be sure, 
would lose nothing in the telling; it might well 
begin as an interesting, but perfectly natural, nar¬ 
rative, and. collecting bulk like a snowball, end 

with all the marvellous circumstances recorded by 
Jal. 

Nor must wx necessarily jettison the supernatural 
futures of the tale. The sea plays strange tricks on 
those who frequent her. There is, for instance, the 

authentic case of the ^ 

In 182 1 a small squadron, of whi^h the harracouta 
rig was one, was sent to explore the coasts of 
Arabia, Africa and Madagascar. Jn the course of 
the voyage the squadron separated. Captain Owen, 
^ o was in H.M.S. Severn, records the following 

episode: r 
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In the evening of the 6th April, when ofl Port 
ganger, the barracouta was seen about two miles to 
ceward. Struck with the singularity of her being so 
oon after us, we at first concluded that it could not 
CSC, but the peculiarity of her rigging and other 
circumstances convinced us that we were not mis- 
^ distinctly was she seen that many 

well-known faces could be observed on deck, looking 
towards our ship. 

After keeping thus for some time, we became 
urprised that she made no effort to join us, but on 
c contrary stood away. But l)emg so near to the 
* Owen: Vojagts tS Explore the Shores of Africa, eu. 
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port to which we were both destined. Captain Owen 
did not attach much importance to this proceeding, 
and we accordingly continued our course. At sunset 
it was observed that she hove to and sent a boat 
away, apparently for the purpose of picking up a 
man overboard. During the night we could not 
perceive any light or other indication of her locality. 
The next morning we anchored in Simon’s Bay, 
where for a whole week we were in anxious expecta¬ 
tion of her arrival; but it afterwards appeared that 
at this very period the Barraeou/a must have been 
above 300 miles from us, and no other vessel of the 
same class was ever seen about the Cape.” 

What was it? The Flying Dutchman? The 
locality is just right; so is the cunning with which 
the strange ship assumed the form of the Barraeouta\ 
so is the boat which was seen putting out from her 
side. If we could only add that shortly after this 
apparition the Severn met with some terrible disaster, 
wc could scarcely fail to be convinced. But for- 
funatcly (or unfortunately for our theory), Captain 
Owen brought his ship home without mishap. 
Must we then fall back on science and talk of 
refraction, or some similar atmospheric freak that 
might reproduce so startling a mirage? 

It is at least possible that some such phenomenon 
gave rise'to the belief that the-old Dutch Captain 
was still afloat; and since it may have been years 
since he was^last spoken, and the mirage may have 
faded as swiftly and mysteriously as it had appeared, 
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the witnesses might be expected to seek a super¬ 
natural explanation of w'hat they had seen. 

So far, apart from the absence of any definite 
evidence, we have no reason to believe that the 
legend of the Flying Dutchman did not have an 
historical origin. Yet when we look more closely 
into the circumstances of the story our suspicions 
<^nnot fail to be aroused. We find, in the first place, 
side by side with the narrative which has been given, 
2t least two other contemporary versions. 

^ ^ Dutchman who lived in 

the seventeenth centur>*, and whose name is given 

^ Fpitkfl , He was a “reckless and daring 

seaman, who cased his masts with iron, to enable 
him to carry sail.” He was supposed to have made 
a pact with the DevU, which explained his mar- 

^ ^ at sea. He was, for instance, reported 

to have sailed to the East Indies in ninety days, an 
anticipation, perhaps, of Jules Verne. During one of 
y fes voyages he disappeared, and it was believed that 

^taken him. Thereafter his spectral 
^ ship may be seen between the Cape of Good Hope 
\, ^ the Horn, beating eternally the waters of the 

"“""cd by none sake Fokke, his 
^tswain, his pilot and his cook. He was said to ' 
passing vessels, but for the good of his soul and 
X * c safety of his body the sailor is warned to ignore 
^ Pk ^ ^^o®t will be seen approaching the 

reaching it will disappear. 
And presently the ship will vanish too.- 

• ^^^^xLtgfndt and SuptritiUotu ejtbt Ste, 
r\ \ \%ja ^ \ ^ ^ 
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Another version comes from America and is 
recorded by Washington Irving in his Chronicles of 
Wooljert's Roost. 

“Even the Tappan Sea in front was said to be 
haunted. Often in the still twilight of a summer 
evening, when the sea would be as glass and the 
opposite hills would throw their purple shadows 
half across it, a low sound would be heard as of 
the steady and vigorous pull of oars, though not a 
boat was to be descried. Some might have supposed 
that a boat rowed along unseen under the deep 
shadows of the opposite shores; but the ancient 
traditionists of the neighbourhood knew better. 
Some said it was one of the whale-boats of the old 
water-guard, sunk by the British ships during the 
war, but now permitted to haunt its old cruising 
t grounds; bm the prevalent opinion connected it 
with the awful fate of Rambout Van Dam of graceless 
memory. He was a roystering Dutchman of Spiting 
Devil, who in times past had navigated his boat 
alone one Saturday'the whole length of the Tappan 
Sea, to attend a quilting frolic at Kakiat, on the 

western shore. Here he had danced and drunk untih 

# '' 

midnight, when he entered his boat to return home. 
He was warned that he was on the verge of Sunday 
morning, but he pulled off, never^Keless, swearing 
he would not land until he reached Spiting Devil, 
if it took him a month of Sundays. He W'as never 
seen afterwards; but may be heard plying his oars, 
as above-mentioned, being the Flying Dutchman of 
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the Tappan Sea, doomed to ply between Kakiat and 
hpmng Devi] until the Day of Judgment.”’ 

These stones set us upon a traiW-hich guides our 
rductant footsteps on'to tfirfihal exposure of the 
ying Dutchman. We find a perfect labyrinth of 
very similar legends. There is the slave ship which 
was not allowed to enter port because it had plague 
aboard, and which wanders the sea with a cargo of 
copses. There is a Phantom Ship which plies in the 
aluc, bringing disaster to all who encounter her. 
ihere IS a Death Ship, manned by skeletons, con¬ 
demned to a cruise which may only end when she 
^5 been boarded and a Mass has been said in her 
lor the repose of the souls of her crew. 

As we explore the folklore of the seafaring 
pcop cs the stories multiply in number and grow 
more fantastic in character. There is the ship, the 
sue of a mountain, which tried to squeeze through 
c blraits of Dover and scraped the cliffs white in 
c attempt. There is the ship which takes seven 
*° *^^*^’ whose cables arc the circumference 
^ c ome of St. Peter’s. And there is yet a third 
rnorc gigantic vessel, in which every block 
niains a tavern, and in which a man will mke 
^ weeks to ride from bow to stern. 

We find French, German, Spanish, Danish, Irish. 

oth^^ ' Highland, Canadian, and almost numberless 
cr talcs. They are all concerned with a strange 
marvellous ship, which generally lies under some 
and to meet which is an omen of disaster for 
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the honest seaman. The climax is reached when in 
the Chin^ Seas wc encounter a Phantom Junk! 

As we pursue the legend back through the ages, 
the stories vary in detail, although they retain 
certain points of similarity. At Venice there is a 
painting by Giorgione of a spectral ship with a crew 
of demons. In the sagas a boat is set adrift “in the 
power of the evil spirits.*^ During the reign of the 
Emperor Justinian, when a plague attacked Europe, 
phantom ships, with crews of black and headless 
men, were seen lying off the infected ports. And 
finally the story vanishes in a cloud of early Christian, 
Hindu, Norse and Russian legends. Those who may 
be sufficiently interested to follow it there are referred 
to; Bassett’s Eegends and Superstitions of the Sea'.\ 

So-fmrch then for our Flying Dutchman, who has 
proved under examination to be a sorry impostor. 
He led us on to hope that we should discover in 
him a first-class ghost, and instead he has turned 
into nothing more exciting than a solar myth. Let 
him therefore continue to beat off the Cape of Good 
Hope until the Day of Judgment! Dreadful as is 
his fate, it is but a fitting reward for the deception 
he has practised on us. 

And let us console ourselves with the story of 
another spectral ship, the Palatine. If her claim to 
kinship with the supernatural is only a little more 
substantial than that of our discredited Dutchman, 
at least she was a real vessel; for we know her name, 
the spot where she was shipwrecked, and the 
approximate date of the event. 
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©ffthc coast of North America, between Montauk 

and Gay Head, and about five miJes from the shores 

• Rhode Island, lies a treeless, windswept bank of 

some eight miles Jong, caUed Block Island, after 

the Dutch sailer, Adrian Block. In the eighteenth 

wntury it was inhabited by a small population of 

armers and fishermen, who led a primitive, though 

tar from idyllic, life in their bleak little home. 

The reputation of the island was distinctly bad. 

i>tuatcd athwart a great ocean highway, it formed a 

ngerous menace to passing ships. Not only did it 

•tier a lee shore, full of perilous possibilities in 

stormy weather, but it had a piratical past, and 

•ut it were told dark stories of the treatment of 

wrecked ships and costly cargoes. It is reported 

t sailors would say to each other, “I would 

rather be wrecked anywhere than on Block Island”; 

certainly the place seems at one time to have 

®")®ycd a most unenviable reputation for inhos- 
piuhty—and worse. 


1 . year lyja or thereabouts, a Dutch emigrant 
P (sec how the Dutchman persists I) called the 
was bound for the port of Philadelphia, 
c emigrants were decent people, of good class. 

rh bringing all their savings with them to 

home which they hoped to make in the New 
•rid. The voyage took place in the depths of 
ter, and as the Palatine neared the coast of North 
erica she ran into a succession of adverse gales, 
gaimt which she could make no headway. Buffeted 
y t c wind and sea, she was driven far to the north 
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of her true course. Amid the hardships and perils of 
the voyage the discipline of the ship broke down. 
The Captain died or was murdered, and the crew, 
arming themselves, established a reign of terror on 
board. They seized all the water and provisions, 
from which they doted out to the passengers a 
miserable ration at an extortionate price, charging 
twenty guilders for a cup of water and fifty rix- 
dollars for a biscuit. V»’hcn the passengers refused 
to pay or when their resources gave out, they were 
callously allowed to star\’c and their bodies were 
flung overboard. At last, after despoiling their 
victims of all their property, the crew deserted the 
ship and took to the boats. For days the Palatine 
drifted about at the mercy of the storm, with its 
cargo of helpless and starving men and women. 
Finally, on a Saturday morning, between Christmas 
and the New Year, she struck on Sandy Point, at 
the northern extremity of Block Island. 

The wreckers at once put out from the shore in 
their boats, and had the humanity to take off the 
stranded ship those of the passengers who had 
escaped death. One woman, however, demented by 
the horror of the voyage, would not allow herself 
to be saved and remained on board. When the tide 
rose the Palatine floated off the reef, and was towed 
by the wreckers into an adjacent cove, where they 
intended to dismantle her at their leisure. Before 
they could do this, however, a gale sprang up, and 
the wreckers, seeing that the ship was likely to 
be blown out to sea, and unwilling perhaps that 
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others should enjoy wh.it they had lust, set fire 
to her. 

Wrapped in hames from stem to stern, the 

I a/a/we drove bhndly out into the darkness and the 

storm. But before she vanished into the nj.^ht, the 

wild shrieks of a human being in mortal agony were 

earned across the waters to the ears of the wreckers 

who stood watching upon the shore. They came 

from the poor mad woman who had been left on 
board to burn to death. 


So the PaJa/we disappeared, but not, so tradition 
has It, for ever. Year after year, on the anniversary 
of the wreck, men would see. off the northern point 
of Block Island, the spectacle of a blazing ship 
drifting before the gale, fading away at last into the 
darkness. A great many people were prepared to 
«tify to this apparition, which was known round 
the coast as the “Palatine Light.” In ,8m, a doctor 
Aaron Willey, who had seen it on several occasions 
and had studied it with particular care, wrote a 
report on n to a friend on the mainland. He described 
« as closely resembling a blaze of fire, varying in 
'mgnuude from the size of aTliHTm a'distant window 
0 the height of a ship. He added a great many 
cresting details which prove the closeness and 
“ticty of his examination, asserting that it had 
ban seen at all seasons in the year, and mentioning 
a gentleman whose house lay close to the shore 
told him that the light was sometimes so bright 
« to illuminate the walls of his room. 

The story of the Palatint is told by Drake in New 
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England Eegends and Folklore^ and embellished by 
Whittier in his stirring poem. The Falatinty'^ from 
which a few verses are here given: 




I 


V 

'J 


3 




The ship tbai a btmArti jtars before^ 
Freighted deep with its goodh store 
In /be gales of the equinox syent ashore^ 

The eager islanders^ om by one^ 

Counted the shots of her siputi gun^ 

^nd beard tbt crash as sbe drove right on. 



Doan su'oeped the wreckxrs like birds of prey^ 
1 Tearing the heart of the ship away^ 

I j^nd the dead bad nrver a word to say. 

^ And then with ghastly shimmer and shine, 
Oter the rocks and the seething brine. 

They burned the wreck of the Palatine** 


Still, on many a moonless night, 

« From Kingston Head and from Montank LJght 
The spectre kindles and burns in sight. 


Whittier confessed that his authority for the story, 
which he undoubtedly embroidered, was a Mr. 
Hazard of Rhode Island, who presumably had it 
from an eye-witness. 

The current version of the wreck of the Pa/a fine 
provoked the liveliest indignation in Mr. Livermore, 
the historian of Block Island, who complained that 
**this barbarous work is here charged upon a little 
population of as pure morals as ever adorned any 
part of Puritan New England/^* 

He admitted that a ship called the Palatine did 

« J, G. Whittier: Collected Works. 

* livermore: History of Plock Island. 
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touch at Block Island about the middle of the 
eighteenth century; that a number of diseased and 
dying passengers were landed; and that the evidence 
for the so-called “Palatine Light” is too overwhclm- 
wig to be dismissed as an hallucination. But he 
claims that the ship was not wrecked, at any rate 
on the island, much less burned; that the passengers 
were very kindly treated by the inhabitants; that 
me entire legend was the malicious invention of a N' 
halt-caste lady caUed “Dutch Kattern,” the daughter 
of one of the passengers in the PHa/im, who setded 
in the island; and that the "Palatine Light” must 
adnut of some natural cxplanadon. 

We might accept Mr. Livermore’s disclaimers 
the more readily if he had protested a litde less i,' 
vchemendy. But local historians have sometimes 
been given to special pleading, and Mr. Livermore’s 
principal object is so patendy to clear the reputation 
01 the people of Block Island from the odious 
charge of wrecking, that we may be pardoned for 
ctainmg a few doubts. Most of the evidence, it is 
true, is on his side, and he is able to enlist in support 
® version the testimony of various ancient 
ents on the island. But against him we may set 

own desperate anxiety to explode the story, its 
n ou ted prevalence for a great many years along 
me coast, the evidence of Whitder’s Mr. Hazard. ' 
c lief of the inhabitants in the connection 
between the ship Pa/afi„e and the “Palatine Light,” 

^d our own conviedon that the tale is much too 
good to be untrue. 


5 
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THE HANGING OF GA£TAIN-GREEN 

^ (J( (I fr. 

Of all th$ piraUf btard or seen ’•t' » > 

Tbt bauit and blooditsi is Captain Crten. ^ 

S UCH arc the opening lines of a ballad entitled 
“The Merites of Piracie," a piece of doggerel 
published in Edinburgh in 170J. The verse, despite 
Its poverty, expresses a sentiment which probably 
moved more deeply and united more closely the 
people of Scotland than any event since the battle 
of Bannockburn. To them for the moment Captain 
Green was one of the great villains of history. He 

> ^ '*'^5 an Englishman: and his body 

hung ui'¥teins on Lath sands as a warning not only 

to all other pirates but more particularly to all other 

Englishmen. For if Scotland passionately believed 

Hm to be a criminal, EngUnd with equal unanimity 

held him to be a martyr; while posterity, detached 

from the passions of the hour, can only read and 

wonder at the strangeness of the story, at the fury 

which as late as the eighteenth century brought 

ngland and Scotland to the brink of war> and at 

a mystery which even to-day is not entirely cleared 
up. 

During the seventeenth and the greater part of 
the eighteenth centuries Scotland was a miserably 
poor country. The union of crowns under James I 
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had meant little more than that England and Scot¬ 
land shared a king; and while the former grew each 
decade in wealth and power, the latter had very 
little of either. Although Cromwell extended the 
benefit of his Navigation Acts to Scotland, she was 
excluded from them when they were re-enacted after 
the Restoration. She was for all practical purposes 
a foreign country. English fleets sailed the seas; 
English ships brought the wealth of east and west 
into English pockets; English settlements were 
springing up and thriving in the New World; 
England was rapidly becoming a great and wealthy 
Empire; while Scotland, her partner and co-equal, 
remained a barren little land, living on her pride, 
her Presbyterianism and her indomitable inde¬ 
pendence. She was the poor relation, with somc- 
thing of a poor relation’s resolve to better 
herself, and with a good deal of a poor relation’s 
jealousy. 

The remedy, of course, was Union, but neither 
party was ready for it until the hanging of Captain 
Green had shown the probable alternative. The 
Scots wanted Union at a price which the merchant 
interests of England were not prepared to pay* 
since it was nothing less than the admission of 
Scotland on equal terms into those new markets 
which Engl^h enterprise had done so much to 
create, 

So when negotiations failed, Scotland determined 
to launch a venture of her own, and “The Company 
of Scotland trading to Africa and the Indies” was 
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her reply to the English East India Company and 
certain kindred bodies. 

The Scottish Company was much more than an 
ordinary speculation; it was a great national enter¬ 
prise, subscribed to by most Scotsmen with money 
to spend or lands to mortgage. It had a nominal 
capital of £400,000, a colossal figure in those days, 
and foremost among its projects was a design for 

forming a settlement on the Isthmus of Darien 
(Panama). 

The enterprise was a miserable failure. From the 
first it was bitterly opposed by England. No English- 
nian dared to take up shares; the promoters were 
threatened and lampooned in London; great pressure 
was brought upon the Government to restrain the 
activities of the Company; and instructions were 
sent overseas to hinder the interlopers in every way 
possible. The pioneers who went to Darien were 
raw and inexperienced; ill-equipped and half-starved, 
they were boycotted by the English, ravaged by the 
climate, and attacked as pirates by the Spaniards 
^vhose territory they had calmly occupied. The 
remnants of the first expedition, weakened by priva¬ 
tion, at length abandoned the Isthmus, one of the 
returning ships being actually seized by the English 
*t Port Royal and condemned as a prize. A second 
expedition met with no more success; and a third 
was set upon and captured by a superior force of 

Spaniards. 

The utter failure of the Darien scheme provoked 
tfic whole of Scotland to fury. The blow had fallen 
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upon a Scotsman’s tendcrest points, his pride and 
his pocket; and as he saw his golden dreams melting 
away in the marshes of the Isthmus, he was only too 
ready to lay the whole responsibility for the disaster 
upon England. A Scotsman, as every one knows, is 
as least as good as any two Englishmen, and if 
Scotland had failed where England had succeeded, 
surely the explanation was to be found in the 
proverbial perfidy of the Saxon. 

Meanwhile Wilham III had died, and Queen 
Anne, good but childless, reigned in his place. 
What was to happen next? In England people began 
to talk about the Princess Sophia, but the mere 
mention of the lady’s name almost provoked a riot 
in the Scottish parliament; and that body presented 
for the Royal assent an Act of Security which 
threatened, on the death of Queen Anne, the choice 
of a sovereign apart from England. 

Into the midst of this pother appeared Captain 
Green, a plain, inconspicuous, rather bewildered, 
very ordinary English sailor, who had the misfor¬ 
tune to become embroiled, entirely against his will, 
in high politics, and who eventually swung for his 
misfortunes amid the execrations of all good 
Scotsmen. 

After Darien the Scottish African Company, 
though bankrupt and moribund, was not quite 
dead, and for some years a few of the ships which 
it had built in the period of high hopes continued 
to poach on what the English regarded as their 
special preserve, the trade of the East. In 1704 one 
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of these vessels, the Annandale, putting in to the 
Thames, was seized at the instance of the East India 
Company, and condemned for breach of privilege. 
How far the award of the English Court was justi¬ 
fiable is doubtful, but it certainly was not calculated 
to mend the temper of Scotland, and reprisal, 

when a chance presented itself, might have been 
expected. 


A little later in the year, an English ship, the 
^d^orctsttTy commanded by Captain Thomas Green, 
was driven, under stress of weather, into the Firth 
of Forth. Her arrival soon reached the ears of the 
people of Edinburgh, and was particularly noted by 
Mr. Roderick Mackenzie, secretary to the Scottish 
African Company, who in 169s had been hailed 
before, and cross-examined by, the English parlia¬ 
ment, and who for that, and other good reasons, 
bore the English no good will. In his mind was 
presently born a singular and daring plan, by which 
he hoped to avenge the seizure of the Annandak. 
The fact that the Worcesttr belonged, not to the 
tavishers of the AnnandaU^ the East India Company, 
but to the rival Two Million Company, in no way 
^sconcerted Mackenzie. One English ship was very 
like another; in fact, any stick was good enough to 
lay across tlic dog’s back. So this most cR^erprising 
o secretaries resolved to board and seize the 
^orctster^ by guile and by force. 

His own account of how he set about this enter¬ 
prise was mislaid for many years, but was discovered 
ty Mr. Burton, more than a century later, when he 


* 
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was exploring the papers of the long defunct Darien 
Company. 

“In a corner,” Mr. Burton tells us, “of the oaken 
press containing the books and documents of the 
Company, the writer of this account found a crumpled 
unsorted scries of letters, seemingly huddled together 
as useless papers.Among them was a letter from 
Mackenzie to his directors, describing how he con¬ 
trived the capture of the li^ones/er. 

“The chief and only difficulty,” he wrote, “that 
remained with me was how, with secrecy and 
despatch, to get together a sufficient number of such 
genteel pretty fellows as would, of their own free 
accord, on a sudden advertisement, be willing to 
accompany me upon this adventure, and whose dress 
and behaviour would not render them suspected of 
any uncommon design in going aboard.” 

It was a Saturday morning, so “I stept imme¬ 
diately towards the Qty Cross, with the most 
unconcerned air that I could put on, and asked such 
of my acquaintance as I met and thought fit for my 
purpose, whether they would not go and take a 
Saturday’s dinner somewhere in the country with 
me and a friend or*two of mine.” 

Eleven “genteel pretty fellows” ultimately for- 
gathcred^or Mr. Mackenzie’s little dinner, and after 
a pleasant (but surely not too convivial 1) meal, the 
party went down to the port. 

“My eleven companions and I, having soon 
J# H. Burton: Criwina/ Tria/z in Sfof/and. 
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concerted measures, and being all of us armed with 
swords, pocket pistols, and some with bayonets too, 
three of them and myself and seiwant only went 
first of all aboard, with the very first of the evening 
tJdc, in a boat from Leith, taking along with us 
some wine, brandy, sugar, lime juice, etc., to pave 
the way for tliosc that should come after us.” 


To the crew of the IP'orrej/er they must have 
seemed -harmless and not unwelcome visitors, with 
their brandy and their lime juice and their obvious 
disposition for a Saturday night carouse. Also they 
mistook Mr. Mackenzie for a Scots lord, and 
apparently he played up admirably to the deception. 
Probably not a suspicion of the truth crossed the 
minds of the Englishmen. They had no reason to 
suppose their guests unfriendly; they considerably 
outnumbered them; and had they wanted a further 
assurance of safety', they had it in an English man- 
o -war, which lay at anchor close by. At any rate 

* L- drink were taken aboard; and 

while Mr. Mackenzie “was tongue-padding the ship- 
officers with a hearty bowl in the cabin,” a second 

rc^hed the Worcester^ and four more “genteel 
pretty fellows” were admitted without ado. A little 
atcr the third boat appeared, and pretendej to have 
^incss with the man-of-war. Simple sightseers 

* ^ boat, come from the city of 
o utgh; and when they found tha^hc man-of- 

war’s captain was ashore Tthey h^if^nadc sure of 
* first), and t|ut in (^nscqdencc the Queen’s 

y/ 
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ship could not be visited, what was more natural 
than that they should row over to the Worcester? 
She was now pretty full of visitors, and since there 
was plenty of drink and it might appear inhospitable 
to leave the later arrivals between decks, Mr. Mac- 
kenaie suggested that they too should be asked into 
the cabin, into which, by this time, every officer 
in the ship had found his way. 

The rest of the enterprise was comparatively 
simple. At a given moment the officei;? found 
themselves looking down the muzzles of their guests’ 
pistols, while a few picked men were rounding up 
the crew outside. 

“To conclude the story, I may say the ship was 
taken with a Scot’s song. It’s true the carpenter and 
some others of the crew attempted to give us a 
pretty rugged chorus, by laying hands on some 
brass blunderbusses that hung ready charged in the 
cabin; but they were quickly made to lose their 
holds, and about nine o’clock at night we became 
absolute masters of both ship and crew, without 
any bloodshed on either side.” 

The ordinary sailors were bundled asl^re, and 
Mr. Mackenzie then went round the ship, securing 
and sealing with the seal of his Company the hatches, 
gun-room, store-room, chests and cabinets. Next, he 
sent a report of his doings to his dirertors, and a 
message to a skipper of his acquaintance to come 
aboard with twenty or thirty seamen. 

All through Sunday the Worcester lay under the 
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nose of the English man-of-war, which apparently 
suspected and certainly did nothing; and on Monday 
morning “wc weighed anchor, but wanting wind to 
fill our sails, wc towed the ship with oared boats 
mto Burnusland harbour, where she lies now, with¬ 
out sail or rudder, as secure as a thief in a mill.” 

orcover, being a man who took no chances, 
Mackenzie landed eight of the IFcrcej/er’s guns and 

mounted them in a fort, which commanded the 
harbour entrance. 


The whole story is amusing, if scarcely pretty. 

tthics ap^, even an EngUshman must admit that 

not every Company Secretary could capture a ship 

lull of armed men, in broad daylight and in full 
view of a man-of-war. 

So far so good. Mackenzie's next step was to 
start proceedings in the Scottish High Court of 
Admiralty, with the object of securing the con- 
demnation of the li^or,,sfer and her cargo as a 
reprisal for the seizure of the AnnandaU. Before his 
smt was decided, however, another and more 
criUcaJ matter overshadowed it. 

Some years before, one of the Scottish Company's 
Ships, the Speedy Rttum, had sailed east and had 

back; and it was rumoured that she 
been taken by pirates, and that her crew had 
ecn murdered. Some relations of the missing men, 

^^burgh, learning that the Worcester 
tely returned from Eastern waters, began to 
^ke mquiries of the Englishmen, whether during 
cir Voyage they had seen or heard anything of 
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the Scottish vessel. Among those questioned was 
George Haines, the ship’s steward, a man who 
talked a great deal more than was good for him or 
for his comrades. In the course of several conver¬ 
sations he let fall one or two rather incriminating 
remarks. On one occasion, when the company was 
discussing the feats of Captain Gordon, a noted 
English privateer, Haines was heard to boast: “Our 
sloop was more terrible upon the coast of Malabar 
than ever Captain Gordon will be to the French.” 
And again, when Haines was asked if he had heard 
news of the men in the Speedj Return^ replied; 
“It’s no great matter, you need not trouble your 
head about ’em, for I believe you won’t see ’em in 
haste.” 

A little later he became still more expansive. He 
fell in love with a young lady of Burntisland, the 
daughter of a bailiff called Seaton, and with a view 
to creating a good impression, told her some tall 
tales about himself, his family and his position. Her 
mother, anxious to verify his statements, sought 
out Captain Green of the Worcester^ as being the 
most likely person to confirm or refute them. 
Captain Green told her a very different story, and 
in fact suggested that Haines was a worthless fellow. 
" ‘Say you so?’ she said, and jogged home to her 
daughter”!: and the daughter, of course, lost no 
time in explaining to her admirer exactly why the 
marriage was banned, and what his Captain had 
said about him. “God damn him for a murthering 

» Rtmarks upon tbi Tryal of Captain Thomas Grttn. 
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dog!” exclaimed Haines. "Has he served me so?” 
^nd thereupon he began to drop some pretty broad 
Wnts about the mnesfeFs past, which Anne Seaton 
u y passed on to her friends. Presently it was 
rumoured that Haines had admitted to piracy in 
Eastern waters, and in a verj' short time it was 
commonly beUeved that the IFortes/er was a pirate, 
that the Speedy Return had been one of her victims, 
and that Captain Drummond and all his crew had 
been foully murdered. 

Meanwhile one or two other little bits of evidence 
turned up, which seemed to point to the same 
conclusion. It was said that a seal of the Scottish 
rican and Eastern Company had been seen in the 
possession of one of the crew of the Worcester, and 
at once people began to ask each other where this 
could have been obtained, if not from one of the 
Company's ships. Moreover Mackenzie had been 
taking to some of the crew, "and by some very 
o expressions dropped now and then I have 
reason to suspect him (the Optain) of some very 
unwarrantable practices.” 

Naturally Edinburgh was soon buzzing with 

tk; and if the Court of Admiralty had been ready 

condone Mr. Macken2ie*s high-handed conduct^ 

^ was still readier to conduct a trial of pirates, 

ore especially of English pirates. Nor in doing so 

as It exceeding its jurisdiction, since pirates, as 

i human race, could be taken and 

f properly constituted Court, regardless 

of their nationality. 
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So on March j, 1705, Captain Green and his 
men were indicted for the crimes of piracy, robbery 
and murder, committed during February, March, 
April, or May of 1703, upon an unknown vessel, 
carrying a red flag and manned by an English or 
Scottish crew. 

The principal witnesses for the prosecution were 
three of the ship’s company: Charles May, the 
surgeon, and two negroes, Antonio Fcrdinando, the 
cook’s mate, and Antonio Francisco, the Captain’s 
servant. May, the only European witness of the act 
of piracy, had not seen very much himself. He had 
been put ashore on the Malabar coast with some 
sick men, and the X^orcester had sailed away and 
left him behind. About a fortnight later he heard 
the firing of guns at sea, and had been told by a 
native dealer, Coge Commodo by name, that it was 
the Worctsttr^ “fighting at sea with another ship.” 
Next morning he had seen the Worcester lying about 
four miles from the shore, with a strange vessel at 
her stern. When May went aboard to fetch some 
medicines five or six days later, he found the 
Worcester*! deck littered with chests and bales of 
goods; and when he asked how they came there. 
Madder, the mate, had told him with an oath to 
“mind his plaister-box.” Afterwards he heard that 
the strange ship was sold to Coge Commodo. A. 
few days later he had attended Antonio Fcrdinando 
for a gunshot wound in the arm; but when he 
asked the negro and one or two other hurt men 
how they came by their injuries Madder had again 
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interfered, and after a few words ordered him off 
the ship.t 

Antonio Ferdinando, the cook’s mate, was the 

only witness (and coloured at that) to the actual 

piracy. He had, he said, been in the Worcesttr's 

sloop, which was armed with four guns and two 

pattcreroes. Under the command of Green and 

Madder the sloop had engaged a strange ship 

manned by an English-speaking crew and carrying 

a red, white and black flag. The sloop had chased 

this vessel for three days, and during the fight the 

y^orcester had come up and joined in the action. At 

length the stranger had been overhauled and boarded, 

and the crew, about ten in number, had been killed 

with hatchets and thrown into the sea. The captured 

ship was sold and her cargo was distributed, the 

witness receiving as his share of the loot a coat, 

which the prosecutor declared to be of Scots 
doth. 

The other negro, Antonio Francisco, was Green’s 
servant. During the alleged engagement he was, for 
some unspecified offence, chained and nailed to the 
deck of the Worcester's fo’c’sic. He had heard the 
mg, and two days later he had seen some goods 
rought aboard, and had also had a talk with Antonio 
erdinando, who told him of the fight and showed 
his wound. 

Such was the main evidence against Green and 
IS crew. Its flimsincss is indisputable, for in fact it 
consists of the depositions of one white man who 

* Howell; State Trials. 
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had not seen the piracy committed, of one negro 
who said that he had, and of another negro who 
had heard guns being fired, but who, on his own 
admission, had been chained for two months to the 
fo’c’sle, and who may therefore be supposed to 
have cherished a grudge against his master. 

There was also some supplementary and circum¬ 
stantial evidence of rather doubtful value. There 
was the Scottish seal or counterfeit found in the 
possession of Madder; there was Antonio Ferdi- 
nando’s coat of Scottish manufacture; there was 
the code, thought to be very sinister by the Prose¬ 
cutor, in which Green had corresponded with his 
employers; there were certain irregularities in the 
stowage of the cargo, many pieces not being properly 
marked; there was the point that the H^orcester^ a 
ship of two hundred tons, had sailed east with 
thirty-sbt m^n, twenty guns and a cargo of less than 
a thousand j^ounds value, the inference being that, 
unless she contemplated piracy, the voyage would 
not have been worth while. Finally there were the 
indiscreet conversations of Haines with diflerent 
people in Leith and Edinburgh. Thus when James 
Wilkie, a tailor, had asked after Captain Drummond 
and the Speedy Return^ Haines had flown into a 
passion and exclaimed: “Damn me, what have I to 
do with Captain Drummond?” But a little later he 
had owned to hearing that Drummond had turned 
pirate, and declared that the )Vorcejter's sloop had 
been manned in fear of an attack from him. After¬ 
wards Haines told Anne Seaton that the mention of 
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Drummond had angered him because he knew more 
about the Spee^/j Keturn than he would tell; and 
that he had had some secret and important object 
with him in the V^orcesUr, "that which I would not 
have fallen into the seizers’ hands for twice the 
value of the ship”; so he had thrown it overboard. 
Again, in a moment of depression, he had said 
before two witnesses: "It is a wonder, since we did 
not sink at sea, that God docs not make the ground 
open and swallow us up when we arc come ashore, 
for the wickedness that has been committed during 

this last voyage on board of that old - Bess.” 

On another occasion he had been discussing with 
an artillery-man the fate of Madder’s uncle, who 
^d been burnt in oil for trying to set fire to some 
Dutch ships. "If.” said Haines, "what Madder did 
during his last voyage were as well-known, he 
deserved as much as his uncle met with.” 

Inadequate as the evidence must appear to us, it 
served the purpose of Sir David Dalrymple, the 
I'rosccutor. The defence, it is true, was able to pick 
considerable holes in it. The attention of the 
^urt was drawn to several inconsistencies in the 
witnesses’ accounts; and it was stated that Antonio 
fcrdinando, the mainstay of the prosecution, did 
oot join the Worcester until she left for Bengal at 
eginning of May 1705, that is until after the 
was aUeged to have taken place. As for the 
£1^ re which Alay had heard, this was nothing but 
M exchange of salutes with another ship, the 
^ntn^tbe^ an explanation which, though not very 

6 
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convincing, was subsequently supported by an 
affidavit from Captain Grandell, the commander of 
that vessel. 

On March 14th the Court delivered its verdict. 
It found “that there is one clear witness as to the 
piracy, robbery and murder libelled; and that there 
are accumulative and concurring presumptions 
proven, for the piracy and robbery so libelled.” 
Accordingly the Judge sentenced Captain Thomas 
Green, John Madder and twelve of the crew of the 
Wcrcesttr “to be taken to the sands of Leith, within 
the floodmark,” and hanged. In order to make the 
ceremony more impressive the sentence was to be 
carried out in three instalments: five of the prisoners 
were to be hanged on April 4th, four on April nth 
and five on April i8th. 

On the evidence the verdict is amazing, an 
excellent example of the pernicious influence of 
politics upon justice. Superficially, the trial was 
conducted with scrupulous fairness; a meticulous 
regard was paid to legal niceties; and the proceedings 
were rendered almost intolerably dull by frequent 
and learned quotations from the great pundits of 
Roman Law. Yet its character was vitiated by two 
circumstances. In the first place, the Court brushed 
aside the absence of the corpus delicti as a matter of 
little importance, and convicted the accused of piracy, 
although the identity of the vessel pirated remained 
a mystery. In fact, of course, every one in Scotland 
believed implicitly that the Worcester's victim was 
i ^^Speedj Return^ but there was scarcely a shred of 
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evidence behind the conviction, and the Court was 
careful to leave the question open. In the second 
place, despite the imposing parade of legal learning 
and impartiahty. Green and his men, as Andrew 
Lang points out,* had about as good chance of 
escape at the hands of a Scottish jury as had James 
Stewart of the Glens in face of a jury of Campbells. 
There were fifteen iur>'mcn, five of whom were 
local captains, while the remainder were traders. 
Some of them had been hit over the Darien business 
probably all of them disliked England, and the 
majority must have regarded a verdict of “guilty” 
as something akin to a patriotic duty. 

By the beginning of April excitement on both 
«dcs of the Border had become acute. On March 27th 
Haines came out with a confession; he pleaded 
guilty of piracy at “Sacrifice Rock, betwixt Tille- 
cherry and Calicut”; he gave a full account of the 


capture of a ship, which he described in detaU, and 
w the murder of her crew, whom he believed to 
Scots. The ship, he said, had subsequently been 
sold to Cogc Commodo, a notorious receiver of 
goods stolen on the high seas. 

On March 31st another of the condemned men, 
Brucklcy, also confessed, his story tallying in the 
m^n with that of Haines. He added, perhaps under 
^ttlc prompting, that he had heard it said on 
^rd the U^or^es/er that the pirated vessel was 
^ptain Drummond’s and belonged to the Scottish 
Co^^^both the prisoners expected to be 

\J \/ ^ Andfc: Hiitorical MysUmt. 
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were reprieved, their confessions are probably not 
documents of any great value. 1^ 

Meanwhile in England a formidable agitation had 
arisen. The Queen ordered, the Privy Council 
pleaded, the people raged. But it was in vain. The 
Scots remembered their dead at Darien and hardened 
their hearts; and the utmost concession extracted 
was, not a reprieve, but a change in the date of the 
first execution from the 4th to the nth of April. 

On both sides feeling was further inflamed by the 
fresh evidence which continued to arrive. In Scot¬ 
land the confessions, oddly enough, were held to 
clinch the guilt of the accused; while the sudden 
death of Antonio Ferdinando on the very day that 
sentence was passed, an event which the English 
hailed as marking the hand of Providence upon a 
perjurer, the Scots took in a contrary sense, since the 
cook died adhering to the testimony he had given. 
Moreover, on March i6th, when the trial was over, 
a new affidavit was filed by Linstced, assistant 
supercargo in the Worcester. Linstecd declared that 
he had been put ashore at Quildn, while the Worcester 
and her sloop went on to Calicutt,^Some days later 
fisliing boats had come in ^likith the tale of a fight 
between the Worcester aflS a s^ange ship; and later 
still Coge Commodo showed the deponent over a 
vessel which he said he had just bought from some 
pirates, and which Linstecd subsequently heard was 
the same that had been taken by the Worcester. 

From England, on the other hand, came affidavits 
of a very different tenor. Firstly, there was a 
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statcment from two of the U^ontj/er'j crew who 
had evidently left the ship before she sailed north, 
and who denied that she had committed piracy or 
fought with any other ship during her late voyage. 
Accompanying it were several affidavits from cap¬ 
tains and others who had been on the Malabar 
coast at the same time as the W'ore-esUr, and who 
testified to her blameless record. Most important of 
all, however, was a statement by Israel Phippany 
and Peter Freeland, two sailors who liad just landed 
at Portsmouth, and who actually claimed to be of 
the crew of the Spfe(^ Ktturn. It was true, they said, 
that their ship had been seized by pirates, but the 
piracy had not taken place anywhere near the 
Malabar Coast. When they were at Maritan, in 
Madagascar, Captain Drummond and Mr. Wilkie, 
the surgeon, had gone ashore, and in their absence 
VC armed men had come aboard and captured the 
pitdj Rg/urn. They were joined by a swarm of 
pirates who had taken her, crew and ail, to Rajaporc, 
w ere they,had burnt her. Subsequently the two 

Witnesses had escaped and sailed to England in the 
Raper galley. 

Here was the corpus delicti with a vengeance I If 

this talc were true, it was clear that the Worcester 

<^uld not possibly have been the ship that pirated 
the Speedy Return. 

^ In the face of this new evidence and of the Queen’s 
insistence, the Scottish Council would probably have 
awn back, could it have done so without discredit, 
ut it was too late. Matters had gone too far. On 
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April loth a “flying post” pelted into Edinburgh 
from the south, with more affidavits and a last 
appeal from the Sovereign to her Council in Scotland. 
The question was put to the vote; three were for 
suspending the executions, three were against; and 
the Lord Chancellor dared not give a casting vote. 
By this time Captain Green had become an inter¬ 
national question; rather than forgo the privilege 
of hanging him, Scotland would have gone to war. 
On April nth Edinburgh was packed with people 
who had come in from the country round, to see 
that justice was done on the English pirates. A great 
mob roared up and down the High Street and 
surged clamorously round the Parliament Buildings. 
Deliberating under such conditions, the Council gave 
way. It was decided that Captain Green, his mate, 
Madder, and Simpson, the gunner, should be hanged, 
and that the others should be reprieved. Even then 
the crowd suspected trickery at the eleventh hour; 
and on his way back from the meeting the Chan¬ 
cellor was “most insolently and wickedly pursued 
and invaded.”! His chair was stopped, he was 
dragged out, chased into a close hard by, and 
rescued with difficulty. 

At last, assured that they were not to be cheated 
of their prey, the crowd streamed down to the 
sands at Leith, and there witnessed the hanging of 
three Englishmen, who died protesting their 
innocence. 

When the news reached England it provoked the 
* Royal Pnelama/ion aiauut Kteftrjt 1703. 
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hottest indignation at what was regarded not merely 
as a shameful miscarriage of justice, but as a deliberate 
insult to Crown and people. The feeling is forcibly 
expressed in a contemporary pamphlet entitled An 
English Ointment for the Scotch Mange, in which the 
Scots axe denounced as a “lousy generation of 
perfidious wretches,” the anonymous writer con¬ 
cluding, “Pray God keep them at their proper 

distance . . . with their Poisoned Pates and Freckly 
Faces.” 

Fortunately, wiser counsels prevailed. To the 
leading men in both countries the aflair of Captain 
Green was a warning, a proof that between England 
and Scotland there could be cither Union—or war; 
and two years later, to their credit and the world’s 
advantage, they chose Union. 

It nxight appear that further comment is un¬ 
necessary ; that Captain Green suffered in a moment 
of great national exasperation for an offence of which 
he Was innocent; and that his death is a serious 
blot upon the records of Scottish justice. 

Some years later, however, further evidence came 
to light, which, while it partly confirmed the accepted 
English view of the case, partly created a fresh 
mystery. In 1729 was published Madagascar, or 
^bert Drurys Journal during Fifteen Yeard Captivitj in 
that Island. Drury related how, as a lad, he was 
imprisoned in Madagascar from 1703 to 1718. In 
the course of his captivity he frequently encountered 

plain Drummond, who, after the capture of his 
ship by pirates, had stayed on in the island, leading 
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an adventurous life at the court of a native prince. 
This account certainly confirms the Portsmouth 
affidavit, and might be thought to establish beyond 
question the fate of the Speedy Return. Unfortunately, 
the authenticity qf Drury’s Diary is doubtful, as it is 
known to have been edited, if not written, by Defoe 
or one of his imitators. It is said that the Diary, so 
far as it went, tallied with the journal kept by Ben- 
bow, the second mate of the Degrave Indiaman, in 
which Drury sailed; but as this journal was burnt 
in 1714 we are unable to judge the point for our¬ 
selves. Drury’s story is also supported by Mr. 
Duncan Forbes of CuUoden, who firmly believed in 
the innocence of Captain Green and who, many 
years later, referred to some letters which he said 
had come from Captain Drummond, and which 
announced that he and his men were alive. But of 
these we know nothing. On the whole we are 
justified in concluding that the Speedy Return was 
captured by pirates at Madagascar, not by the 
Worcester off the Malabar coast. 

Another and revolutionary piece of evidence 
appeared about the same time as Drury’s Diary. In 
1727 Hamilton published his Neiv Account of the 
East Indies. In February 1703, he was at Calicut. 

“The unfortunate Captain Green,” he wrote, 
“who was afterwards hanged in Scotland, came on 
board my ship at sunset, very much overtaken with 
drink, and several of his men in the same condition. 
He told me that he had some small arms, powder, 
shot and glassware to dispose of, and asked me if 1 
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would take them oflf his hands at a very reasonable ^ 

rate. I told him that next morning I would sec them, 

and, perhaps, be a merchant for them. He told me.^c 

that the arms and ammunition were what was left t 

of a large quantity that he had brought from England, > 

but had been at Don Maschcrenas and Madagascar, 

and had disposed of the rest to good advantage 67 

among the pirates, and hadj carried some pirates 

from Don Maschcrenas to St. Mary’s. . v 

i told him that, in prudence he ought to kee^'- 

these as secrets, -icst he might be brought into 

trouble abdwt them. He made but little account of 

my advice, ai^ so departed. 

About ten in the night his chief mate, Mather 

XMaddet), came on board'of my ship, and seemed 

melancholy^ He asked me if I thought 

of my mates wot\^d be induced to go with 

Captain Green, that he rfught be cleared of his ship, 

and he would give that rMte that woul^ accept of 

bis post a very consitler^Ic gratuity. ^ told liim 

|bat such a good pos^ as he had on [board the 

orctittr was not casilyx^ocurcd in India, for we 

seldom preferred strangers before we had a trial of 
them. 


He burst out in tears, and told me he was afraid 
was undone. I asked his reason for his melancholy 
conjecture. He announced that they had acted such 
^bbigs in their voyage that would certainly bring 
cm to shame and punishment, if they should come 
to light; and he was assured that such a company of 
^^mkatds as their own crew was composed of could 
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keep no secret, though the discovery should prove 
their own ruin. I told him I was sorry for his con¬ 
dition, and that I had heard at Coiloan (Quilon) 
that they had not acted prudently nor honestly in 
relation to some Moors* ship they had visited and 
plundered, and in sinking a sloop with ten or twelve 
Europeans in her, of Coiloan. He asked me if that 
was known at Coiloan. I told him that the people 
there made no secret of it, but as long as you did 
them no harm you arc welcome to their trade. 

“Next day I went ashore and met Captain Green 
and his supercargo, Mr. Callant, who had sailed a 
voyage from Surat to Sindy with me. Before dinner¬ 
time they were both drunk, and Callant told me 
that he did not doubt of making the greatest voyage 
that ever was made from England on so small a 
stock as five hundred pounds. I wished him joy and 
success, and told him that we Inchans understood 
none of those profitable voyages, but were well 
content with thirty or forty per cent. 

“In the evening their surgeon accosted me in my 
walk along the sea-side, and asked if I wanted a 
surgeon. I told him I had two, and both very 
ingenious men. He said he wanted to stay in India, 
for his’ life was uneasy on board of his ship; that 
though the Captain was civil enough, yet Mr. 
Mather was unkind, and had treated him with blows 
for asking a pertinent question at some wounded 
men, who were hurt in the engagement they had 
with the afore-mentioned sloop. I healed too much ^ 
to be contented with their conduct, andI shuimcd 
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their conversation for the little time I stayed at 
Calicut.” 

Wc arrive, therefore, at the strange conclusion 
that although Green was not responsible for the 
seizure of the SpeeJy Re/urn, nevertheless he and his 
comrades were genuine pirates; that Haines, if a 
sensation-monger, was by no means altogether a 
har, that the evidence of Afay and the negroes was 
substantially true; and that no grave miscarriage of 
justice took place after all. It is a curious reflection 
on the irony of events that, although the Speedy 
turn was not mentioned in the indictment, had it 
*wt been for the popular and mistaken conviction 
t she had been pirated by the Worcester^ it is 
anam that a verdict of "Not Proven” would have 
cn returned; that is, that a trio of scoundrels 
Would have escaped punishment. 
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^APTAIN ROBERT JENKINS will always be 

remembered as the man whose car was largely 

responsible for a great war. That much everyone 

ows about him. Like the gentleman who sat 

or many years in the House of Commons and 

spoke but once, it is his only and sufficient title to 

ame. Yet Jenkins is rather a man of mystery. He 

he conquered, and he disappeared; and 

even his contemporaries would probably have 

cen hard put to it to explain exactly what manner 
of man he was. 

... ^* his affair may recall that of the 

ated Captain Green of the Worcester^ since both 
^cre simple sailors who suddenly found themselves 
persons of political importance. But the rc.semblance 
goes no further. While Green was the villain of his 
sto^, Jenkins was the hero of his; if Green nearly 
produced a war between England and Scotland, 

ooc between England 
T' If while Green ended up with a hanging, 

^ los seems to have become quite a distinguished 
ha. East India Company. Yet Jenkins, too, 

, grievance. For one glorious moment he was 
b ^ London, feted, flattered and applauded; 

t c moment passed, the cheers died away, and 
^ ins Was forgotten. Or, if men remembered 
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him at all, they thought of him as an impostor. 
Hard is the fate of those who become t^_p^>sns 
of party warfare 1 

In 1758, Sir Robert Walpole was the chief minister 
of Great Britain, facing an opposition which grew 
monthly in vigour and audacity. His years of power 
had left him almost without a friend in the country. 
He was coarse, cynical, unscrupulous, openly corrupt, 
and above all supremely successful; therefore, every¬ 
one, even his hired men, hated him. Yet he seemed 
to be invincible. In the Opposition were some of 
the most brilliant men in England; in the Commons, 
Pultency, Wyndham, and the elder Pitt; in the 
Lords, Carteret; and behind them, and almost 
more dangerous than any of them, Bolingbroke 
with his barbed pen. But the Norfolk squire was a 
match for them all; not, of course, in eloquence, 
for he was a rough sort of speaker; nor in learning, 
of which he had little; but in the fact that he had 
reduced Parliamentary corruption to an exact 
science and that behind him were his platoons of 
placemen, who turned a deaf ear to the oratory of 
the Opposition. 

But there was a weakness in Walpole’s cyrucal 
gospel: if it was true that every man had his price, 
it was also true that too great a strain could be 
placed on a purchased loyalty, and that no House 
of Commons, however corrupt, could stand out for 
long against the mass of the people. In fact, there 
were limits to the courage, if not to the greed, of 
the hired man. 
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Until 1758 Walpole’s strength had sprung largely 
from the divisions of his enemies. Most of the 
Tones were Jacobites, and therefore discredited; 
a few were Hanoverians and consequently distrusted 
by the majority of their own Party. Then there was 
the Whig Opposition, consisting of the men with 
whom Walpole had quarrelled (and they were 
many); the men whose price he had refused to pay; 
and the young Whigs—"Boys” he called them 
contemptuously, "Patriots” they called themselves. 
All these different elements were united in their 
hatred of Walpole and in little else, until to 
their assistance, in the year 1738, came Captain 
Jenkins. 

Ever since the Treaty of Utrecht our relations 
with Spain had been steadily deteriorating. In the 
days of Louis XIV the two countries had been 
very friendly, drawn together by their common 
dread of French ambitions; and while in theory 
Spain had never admitted the right of English 
merchants to trade with her South American colonies, 
in practice a good deal of smuggling had gone on, 
profijidblc to both parties, and winked at by the 
Sp^h authorities. After the Treaty of Utrecht, 
however, a Bourbon sat on the throne of Spain, and 
France, not England, became the Spaniard’s friend. 
In the terms of the Peace, a commercial treaty 
(known as the Asiento) was incorporated, which gave 
the South Sea Company the right for thirty years 
to supply the Spanish colonics with negro slaves, 
and in addition to send there annually one ship 
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with European merchandise. The new arrangement, 
which on paper seemed to concede more to England 
than she had ever been able to attain before, in fact 
did nothing of the kind; and English merchants 
soon found that the illicit trading of the old days 
had been a much safer and more profitable business 
than was the new system, strictly enforced. Accord¬ 
ingly they resorted to all sorts of subterfuges. As 
their ships were allowed to put into Spanish ports to 
refit or provision, it was not difficult on such occa¬ 
sions quietly to drop a cargo. Again, it was said 
that the single ship which was allowed by the terms 
of the treaty to trade was followed by a fleet of 
vessels, which hung about in the offing and trans¬ 
ferred their cargoes to her as soon as her holds had 
been emptied. Besides these evasions there was 
undoubtedly a vast amount of smuggling in more or 
less open defiance of the authorities. 

In the old days all this would not have mattered 
much, as the governors and officials would have 
tactfully turned their attention elsewhere when an 
English ship arrived in the harbour. But the Bourbon 
Government was resolved to suppres s illicit tra d ing,^ 
and sent out strict instructions that the Guarda 
Costas (or coast-guards) should board and search 
any vessels suspected of smuggling goods into the 
Spanish colonies. A good deal of ill feeling was 
aroused by these Guarda Costas^ who were none too 
careful of their methods and who sometimes 
treated with unnecessary harshness the crews of 
the ships they boarded. Further, they were not 
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content with confiscating and punishing only those 
vessels caught in the act of smuggling; but if they 
happened to find an English ship which they had 
reason to suspect had broken the treaty in the past, 
they treated her accordingly. Gradually talcs of 
^rd cases and high-handed aas filtered back to 
England, and in support of the merchants, whose 
craft bad been plundered or impounded, came the 
seamen with their complaints of savage usage at 
the hands of the Spaniards. 

After every allowance has been made for esaggera- 
^oa, there is a residuum of truth in the charges 
brought against the Costas. In one periodical i 

we find a list of fifty-two “British merchant ships, 
taken or plundered by the Spaniards between lyzS 
and 1758.“ In another* we read of the Rsmltt sloop, 
coi^nded by Captain Brin of Rhode Island: 

hey tr^ted her men barbarously, torturing their 
fingers with gunlock screws and lighted matches 
to extract a confession where their wrong lay.’* 

The stories, of course, lost nothing in the telling, 
Md after a time people began to believe that no 
nglish Vessel was safe in South American waters, 
^ that the Spanish prisons were packed with 
^ or^natc English seamen, torn from their lawful 
pursuits at the bidding of that ancient tyrant, the 
g of Spain. In spite, however, of the efforts of 
* ^the smuggling continued; and 
pro bly neither nation had a monopoly of atrocities. 

* Tbi Poli/i(al Stale of Great Britain (April 1738). 

• The Gentleman*t Maga^ne (1731). 
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For instance, the Spaniards had a story, possibly 
quite apocryphal, of two Spanish gentlemen who 
were invited on board an English ship. On their 
arrival the Captain shut them up for two days with¬ 
out food, in the hope of extracting a ransom from 
them, and finally cut the nose and cars off one of 
them and made him cat thcml 

Although in England the irritation provoked 
by Spanish outrages steadily increased, it is quite 
possible that Walpole would have effected a friendly 
settlement, had not the leaders of the Opposition 
in Parliament suddenly reali2ed the possibilities of 
the situation and started, towards the end of 1757, 
and intensive agitation, nominally against Spain, 
really against Sir Robert Walpole. Who were the 
Spaniards, they cried, to sei2e British ships, and to 
torture and imprison British seamen I And what 
was the Government about, to allow such enormities 
to be perpetrated without action) 

The clamour grew. On October 11, 1757, a 
large body of merchants trading to the West Indies 
presented a petition to the King, complaining of 
Spanish depredations. The petition was referred to 
the Cabinet,and a strong despatch was sent to Madrid. * 
The Opposition, however, was far from satisfied, 
and on March 5, 1738, resumed its attacks. There 
were more petitions, more speeches, more resolutions. 
The onsl augh t was led by Pultcney and Wyndham, 
but with them was a more terrible prota gon ist^ the 
young ex-cornet of horse, William Pitt. At length 
Walpole gave way and agreed to a motion that the 
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House should go into Committee to investigate 
the charges and to hear the witnesses brought by 
the merchants. 

The petitioners were brilliantly represented by 
Murray, afterwards Lord Mansfield, probably the 
ablest lawyer of his day, who made the most of his 
case and stirred his audience to pity and fury by the 
pictures he drew of British seamen languishing in 
Spanish prisons. A number of witnesses appeared 
at the bar of the House, and among them some of 
the victims of Spain j but the evidence they gave is 
not above question. They did not give it on oath; 
they knew perfectly well that the more lurid the 
Ulcs they told, the better pleased would be both the 
Opposition and the country at large; and it has been 
suggested that they had been promised, after Walpole 
had fallen, a substantial pecuniary reward for services 
rendered. 

Among the talcs which these gentlemen poured 
into the ears of a sympathetic audience none created 
so profound an impression as that of Captain Robert 
Jenkins. Seven years before, Jenkins had sailed from 
Jamaica to England in a Scottish sloop, the Kibecfa. 
It is to be noted that he was sailing from a British 
colony to a home port, a perfectly legitimate voyage. 
Whether all his previous voyages had been so 
innocent, we do not know. At any rate, when the 
Rtbe(ca was off Havana she was boarded by a Spanish 
Guarda Costa, and though (so it was alleged) no 
proofs of smuggling were discovered, Jenkins was 
most savagely used. One of his ears was torn off by 
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the Captain, a brute called Fandino, with the words: 
“Carry it to your King and tell his Majesty that if 
he were present I wouldservehim in the like manner.” 
Jenkins did as he was told. He returned to England 
with his severed ear preserved in a bottle. He brought 
his story to the King, but although seven years had 
passed since his mutilation, he had received no sort 
of satisfaction. Such was his tale; and lest anyone 
should doubt its truth he produced the ear, wrapped 
in cotton, and exposed it to the gaze of the assembled 
Commons. Moreover, when one of the members 
asked him what his feelings had been when he was 
at the mercy of the Spaniards, he had an admirable 
answer ready. “I commended,” he said; “ray soul 
to God, and my cause to my country.” 

Upon Parliament and people the effect of this tale, 
which apparently very little attempt was made to 
verify, was electrical. “We have no need of allies,” 
cried Pultency, “to enable us to command justice. 
The story of Jenkins will raise volunteers.” 

So Jenkins’s ear became the war cry of the Opposi¬ 
tion, and his narrative, suitably embellished, was 
for a season the talk of the town. Thus Pope 
wrote: 

“The Spaniards own they did a waggish thing. 

Who cropped our ears and sent them to the King!'* 

Even the House of Commons, with its paid minis¬ 
terial majority, caught the infection as badly as 
anyone, and besought “His Majesty ... to con¬ 
vince the Court of Spain that His Majesty could 
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no longer suffer such constant and repeated insults 
and injuries to be carried on, to the dishonour of 
his crown, and the ruin of his subjects.”* The 
Commons went on to assure the King of the support 
of the House in any action which he might take. 

The position rapidly became critical. Walpole 
was determined, if possible, to avoid a W’ar with 
Spain, and the whole country, inflamed by the 
story of Jenkins’s car, seemed to be set on it. Nor 
was the Minister’s task lightened by the Spanish 
Ambassador, a renegade Irishman called Don Tomas 
Geraldino, who intrigued in private with the leaders 
of the Opposition and made most provocative and 
embarrassing public utterances. 

Nevertheless, Walpole continued to labour for 
peace, and secured the rejection of a bill introduced 
by Pultcncy, which W’OulH have driven the country 
into an immediate war. It even seemed for a time 
that he would weather the storm. A convention was 
prepared and actually signed by both countries, 
arranging reparations and an inquiry into grievances. 
But England did not want a settlement. Notliing 
would satisfy the people short of an abandonment 
by Spain of her treasured Right of Search, and it 
W'as well known that rather than sacrifice that, 
she would fight. But the people did not care. They 
were in a dangerous mood. They wanted blood— 
the blood of Spaniards, and also the blood of Walpole. 
And while the statesmen bargained and wrangled, 
Jenkins was still hawking his car round London. 

* Bclsbacn: HiUorycf Crtaf Btitain. 
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The Opposition were furious over the convention; 
they denounced it as a cowardly betrayal, its author 
as an avowed traitor. They jeered at him as “Bob 
Hush,” “The cur-dog of England and Spaniel of 
Spain.” They swore they would drag him down, 
impeach him, ruin him; and public sentiment was 
enthusiastically with them. Walpole saw his majori¬ 
ties dwindling, as paid man after paid man, terrified 
by the popular clamour, sneaked into the Opposition 
lobby* To his credit, however, he stood firm, and 
carried the convention with Spain by 28 votes; 
whereupon Wyndham, the Tory leader, made the 
tactical mistake of leaving the House in a huff, with 
most of his followers. 

But the mischief had been done. The Spanish 
ODurt, offended by the insults of the Opposition 
in Parliament and also by the arrival of Admiral 
Haddock’s squadron in the Mediterranean, began 
to raise its terms and make difficulties. A counter¬ 
claim for £68,000 was preferred against the South 
Sea Company, and the revocation of the Asiento 
was threatened. 

Walpole could do no more; and on October 19, 
1759, war was declared. “They may ring their bells 
now,” was the Minister’s famous comment, as the 
sounds of rejoicing fell on his cars; “before long 
they will be wringing their hands.” 

And what of Jenkins, the man who did so much 
to make the war inevitable? He practically vanishes, 
ear and all, from history. We know, at least, that his 
services were not forgotten, for he seems to have 
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been token into the employment of the East India 
G>mpany. In 1740 we find him in St. Helena, where 
he arrived as supervisor of the Company’s affairs, 
and disclosed some scandals in the administration 
of the island.' Subsequently he became Governor 
for a short time; and a little later we hear that he 
commanded a convoy of three British ships and 
beat off" a notorious Indian pirate. But was he an 
impostor? Was his story an invention? When the 
passions of the moment had cooled, the political 
world revised its opinions. Certainly the Whigs, 
and not a few of the Tories, believed that the whole 
aff'air had been trumped up to damage Walpole. 
Many years later Burke referred to “the fable of 
Jenkins’s ear,” and Horace Walpole wrote that in 
1761 a Tory named Harvey alluded in the House 
of Commons to “the feigned cruelties exercised on 
Captain Jenkins, who, however, died with his ears 
on his head.”* Another version actually insinuated 
that he had lost his ear in the pillory .3 It has even 
been doubted that he was really examined at the 
bar of the House at all, since “no traces of his evidence 
arc to be found in the journals.”4 This last suggestion 
is almost certainly unfounded. In the journals of 
March 16, 1758, there is the following entry: 
“Ordered that Captain Robert Jenkins do attend 
the House immediately.” The Committee appears 

* Brooke: His/ory oj St. Hthna. 

* Horace Walpole: hUmoirt 0/ Gtorgt lU. 

J Tindal: History, 

< Coze: hitmoiTs of Walpoh. 
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to have sat the same day, and the Chairman, Aider- 
man Perry, reported that “they had heard counsel 
and examined witnesses.” Jenkins was probably 
among the latter. 

Within a few years of the fall of Walpole, there¬ 
fore, we find a variety of opinions about Jenkins, 
but a general agreement that he was an impostor, 
a verdict which was vaguely accepted by posterity. 
Nevertheless there are grounds for believing that 
for once posterity was wrong, an^ that the main 
facts of Jenkins’s tale arc perfectly true. 

In the list of fifty-two ships to which reference 
has been made,* we find “The KebeccOy Robert 
Jenkins, Jamaica to London, boarded and plundered 
near the Havana.” It may be objected that the list 
was published in 1758 when the great ear controversy 
had already started, and that the entry may well have 
been merely a move in the political game. The same 
argument, however, cannot be applied to the 
following report which appeared, under the heading 
of “Ship News this Month,” in the CentUman's 
Magtr(ine for June 1751. 

“The Rebecca, Captain Jenkins, was taken in 
her passage from Jamaica by a Spanish Guarda Costa, 
who put her people to the torture; part of which 
was that they hanged up the Captain three times, 
once with the cabin-boy at his feet; they then cut 
off one of his ears, took away his candles and instru¬ 
ments, and detained him a whole day. Being then 

* See page 97. 
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dismissed, the Capt.iin bore away for the Havana, 
which, the Spaniards perceiving, stood after her, 
and declared that if she did not immediately go for 
the Gulf, they would set the ship on fire; to which 
they were forced to submit, and after many hardships 
and perils, arrived in the river Thames, June nth. 
The Captain has since been at Court, and laid his 
case before His Majesty.” 

The report is significant. It appeared seven years 
before the Spanish crisis, and before the Opposition 
had begun to make party capital out of cases of this 
kind. If it proves nothing else, it is at least con¬ 
clusive that Jenkins’s story was not manufactured 
to order in 1758. 

The account in the Gentleman's hiager^tnCy moreover, 
is confirmed by some official correspondence 
unearthed by Professor J. K. Laughton, and published 
in the English Historical Review of October 1889. 

In the first letter dated June 9, i 73 ®» 
Admiral Charles Stewart, the Commander-in-Chicf at 
Jamaica, makes complaint to the Spanish Governor 
at Cartagena, of an outrage similar to that com¬ 
mitted against the Rebecca. ‘T am obliged, wrote 
the Admiral, “to transmit to your Excellency the 
enclosed deposition of the master of an English 
brigantine, who has been robbed and plundered 
by two Spanish sloops under the name of being 
Cuarda Costas^ and as I am credibly informed that 
they sailed some time before, from Cartagena, 
don’t in the least doubt but that you will, if they 
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return again into the harbour, detect and punish 
such an offence as it deserves.” 

On September 12, 1731. Stewart formally 
complained to the Governor of Havana of the 
treatment accorded to Jenkins. 

*‘I was in the hopes that you would have made 
use of your power to have detected and discouraged 
the violence and villainies which has for a long 
time been practised by those you distinguish by the 
name of Guarda Costas \ but as you don’t take the 
least notice to answer that part of my letter, and 
that I have repeated assurances that you allow 
vessels to be fitted out of your harbour, particularly 
Fandino,* and others who have committed the most 
cruel piratical outrages on several ships and vessels 
of the King my master’s subjects, particularly 
about the 20th April last (N.S.) sailed out of your 
harbour in one of these Guarda Costas^ and met a 
ship of this island bound for England; and after 
using the Captain in a most barbarous inhuman 
manner, taking all his money, cutting off one of his 
ears, plundering him of those necessaries which were 
to carry the ship home, without doubt with the 
intent that she should perish in her passage; but as 
she has providentially got safe home, and likewise 
several others that have met with no better usage 
off the Havana, and the King my master having too 
much reason to believe that these repeated insults 
on his subjects could never be continued but by 

' Fandino was said to have been Jenkins's persecutor. 
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the connivance of several Spanish governors in 
these parts, is determined, for his own honour, as 
well as for the honour of his Catholic Majesty 
whom he is now in the strictest friendship with, 
to endeavour to put a stop to these piratical pro¬ 
ceedings.” 

Stewart was an honest man. If he spoke plainly 
to the Spaniards, he was also careful to remind his 
Government, and the merchants who brought their 
complaints to him, that there were two sides to the 
question. 

“It is, I think, a little unreasonable,” he wrote 
to the Duke of Newcastle on October 12, 1751, 
“for us to do injuries and not know how to bear 
them. But villainy is inherent to this climate, and I 
should be partial if I was to judge whether the 
trading part of this island, or those we complain 
of among the Spaniards, are most exquisite in that 
trade ... I was a little surprised to hear of the 
usage Captain Jenkins met with off Havana, as 1 
know the Governor there has the character of being 
an honest good man, and don’t find anybody thinks 
he would connive or countenance such villainies. 
But Porto Rico is the chief place that it is necessary 
to reform.” 

And to the merchants: 

“I have heard of the Recovery^ Captain Wheatley, 
^d the Rtbeeea, Captain Jenkins, having been 
plundered in their passage, and I have likewise 
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heard they got safe home. I find you fond in naming 
those ships; but have you forgot the names of those 
carried into Spanish ports?” 

Finally, in June 1742, after the outbreak of war. 
Captain Thomas FrankJand, of H.M.S. Rose, sent a 
despatch to the Admiralty, reporting an engagement 
with four Spanish ships. After a hot fight the Spaniard 
had surrendered, one of the priacs being a snow 
from Havana. 

“The Captain of the snow is Juan de Leon 
Fandino, and has had a commission from the King 
since 1719, in all which time he was never before 
taken. He is the man who commanded the Guard 
of Coast out of Havana that took Jenkins when his 
car was cut off.” 

We may conclude, therefore, that Jenkins, though 
possibly a smuggler, was probably not an impostor. 
It is a pity that we do not know a little more about 
him. How did he employ the seven years between 
1731 and 1738? Did he pass from coffee-house to 
coffee-house and from great man to great man, with 
his ear and his story, until at last his patience was 
rewarded?*Who was the genius who discovered 
his potential value to His Majesty’s Opposition? 
Who stage-managed his appearance in the House 
of Commons? How far were the particulars of the 
tale he told there accurate? And how far was he 
primed by interested parties? We can perhaps 
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guess the answer to the last question. Fandino’s 
insulting message to King George sounds too good 
to be true; while the Captain’s own reflections 
during the outrage sound much more like what Pitt 
ot Pultency would think he should have thought, 
than what a man of his profession and in his circum¬ 
stances would actually have thought. It will be 
rcmt'mbered that for years it was believed that the 
younger Pitt died with the affecting words on his 
lips: “Oh, my country—how I leave my country 1 ” 
Whereas a more cynical generation has decided 
that he actually said: “I think I could cat one of 
Bellamy’s veal pics.” 



THE LOST SHIPS OF LA PEROUSE 


T here are some enterprises which seem from 
the outset to be attended by a demon of mis¬ 
fortune. Nothing can go right with them. Disaster 
follows upon disaster, failure upon failure, and they 
crawl painfully along their ill-fated course until at 
last they terminate in some miserable catastrophe. 
It is difficult to read the story of the voyage of La 
Perousc to the Southern Seas without feeling that 
some such malign influence followed the expedition 
from its promising start to its untimely end. 

During the eighteenth century the Pacific was 
the least explored of all the oceans. A few daring 
seamen had battled with the storms of Cape Horn 
and braved the dangers, less known if less terrible, 
of the practically uncharted waters of the ^uth 
Pacific. Others, in pursuit of gain, or of adventure, 
penetrated from the East Indies into that vast 
archipelago which lies between Australia and 
America, adding, bit by bit, some tiny grain to the 
collective knowledge of the civilized world. Among 
them were men of all nations; but the bulk of this 
work of exploration, which culminated shortly 
^cr the middle of the eighteenth century in the 
voyages of Captain Cook, had been carried out by 

Englishmen. 

Such was the position in 1785, when peace was 
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re-established between Britain and France; and 
although the latter country had been exhausted by 
a series of expensive wars; although she was tottering 
on the edge of bankruptcy; although already the 
first murterings of revolution were plainly audible, 
she resolved to contest in another form and on 
^ another scene that British supremacy at sea which 
she had challenged so often and so unsuccessfully 
in war« 

Accordingly, in 1785 two of the finest frigates in 
the French service, the Boujsole and the Astrolabty 
were fitted out and despatched on an expedition of 
• discovery to the South Seas. No labour or expense 
was spared in their equipment; on board was a 
select body of eminent scientists; the ships’ com¬ 
panies included a number of cadets of the more 
illustrious families of France; and the command 
was entrusted to one of the ablest and most enter¬ 
prising of French seamen, Jean Frangois Galaup 
de la Perouse. 

When the expedition sailed, La Perouse was a 
man of forty-four. He had served with capacity and 
distinction in two naval wars, neither of which liad 
been particularly fortunate for the reputation of 
French sailors. In 1782, he had commanded and 
carried out a successful raid on the English settle¬ 
ments in Hudson Bay; and after destroying Fort 
York and capturing a part of its garrison, he had 
treated the survivors with a humanity which had 
won the commendation of his enemies. Thus his 
record in war, his experience, his reputation for 
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seamanship, and his friendly relations \x-ith the 
English, united to indicate him as the right man to 
head an enterprise in which each of these advantages 
was important. 

Perhaps he was not quite so perfect as M. Milet- 
Murcau,* who edited his despatches, would have us 
believe. Undoubtedly he was unfortunate, but his 
conduct sometimes suggests a certain lack of resolu¬ 
tion which may at least be held to have contributed 
to the ruin of the expedition. He was not a Captain 
Cook. 

La Perousc himself sailed in the houssoUy while 
his second-in-command, Vicomte dc Langle, was 
in the Astrolahty and the personnel in both ships, 
including the scientific staff, amounted to two 
hundred and twenty-three men. 

The objects of the expedition were set out in a 
lengthy document composed, it was said, largely 
by Louis XVI himself, and handed to L.a Pc^rouse 
before he sailed. They were mainly scientific. The 
scene of operations was to be practically the entire 
Pacific Ocean, from Kamtchatka to New Zealand, 
and from the Malay Archipelago to the Western 
shores of America. Within this huge circumference, 
coasts were to be surveyed and islands charted; the 
racial characteristics and customs of the inhabitants 
were to be studied; the flora, fauna and mineral 
resources were to be closely investigated; and reports 
were to be made on the commercial possibilities, 
the political conditions and the military dispositions 

* Voyagt dt la P/rouu. 
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of the different countries, colonies and islands 
visited. 

The king’s instructions showed not only a laudable 
anxiety to further the cause of science and safe 
navigation, but an earnest desire that the expedi¬ 
tion should be of service to the peoples whom it 
encountered. 

“The Sieur de la Perouse,” Part IV of the docu- 
men, concludes,* “will invariably show the utmost 
kindness and humanity towards the different peoples 
visited in the course of the voyage. He will study 
with zeal and interest every means of improving 
their condition, by supplying them with the 
vegetables, fruits and useful trees of Europe; by 
showing them how to sow and cultivate them; and 
by teaching them to make the best use of these gifts, 
the object of which is to multiply those products 
which are essential to people who draw almost 
their entire livelihood from the soil. 

“If the force of circumstances . . . should ever 
compel the Sieur de la Perouse to assert the superiority 
of his arms over those of the savages, in order to 
procure, in spite of opposition, the necessities of 
life ... he must use force with the greatest modera¬ 
tion, and punish with the utmost rigour any of his 
people who may exceed his orders. ... He will 
resort to arms only in the last extremity, in self- 
defence, or in circumstances where the safety of 
his ships and the lives of the Frenchmen entrusted 
to his care are imperilled. 

* Vojfagt it !a PiroMse, 
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“His Majesty would consider it one of the happiest 
triumphs of the enterprise, were it to be concluded 
without costing the life of a single man.*’ 

When we turn from the King’s instructions to 
the story of the expedition, our sense of tragedy 
cannot fail to be deepened. 

La Perouse left the Brest Roads on August i, 
1785. After calling at Madeira and TeneriiTe he crossed 
the line on September 29th, and early in the New 
Year rounded Cape Horn without mishap. The 
serious work of the expedition then began, and for 
two years he cruised about the Pacific, surveying, 
exploring, investigating, recording. Nowadays wc 
tnay be inclined to under»cstimatc the dangers and 
discomforts which such work involved in the last 
years of the eighteenth century. The seas traversed 
were quite inadequately charted, and abounded in 
islands and reefs, the position of which had never 
been properly fixed, and which demanded unceasing 
vigilance in navigation. Many of the islands were 
inhabited by warlike tribes who attacked strangers 
on principle, or whose previous encounters with 
Europeans had scarcely disposed them to welcome 
visitors; although the “blackbird” days were 
scarcely begun, traders were already penetrating 
the nearer groups of islands in search of sandalwood 
or pearls, and in the absence of any kind of control 
frequently treated the inhabitants with a cruelty 
which was to prejudice all future relations between 
white man and native. Moreover, the question of 
supplies and equipment was always pressing; if there 
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were comparatively few spots in the vast expanse of 
the Pacific where the explorers could be certain of 
obtaining provisions, there were still fewer where 
refitting could be carried out. The expedition, 
therefore, was not a pleasure cruise; it was an 
adventure, and as the issue proved, a desperate 
adventure. 

La Perouse spent the first months of 1786 among 
the islands, and shaped his course in the early 
summer for the north-west coast of America. On 
June 23rd the expedition sighted Mount St. Elias 
in Alaska, and a little later discovered a harbour so 
closely resembling Toulon that La Perouse christened 
it Port des Fran^ais. It was an ill-omened spot, for 
there, after the two ships had narrowly escaped 
being wrecked in the entrance, the first big disaster 
of the voyage took place. Two boats, which had been 
sent to take soundings of the channel leading into 
the bay, were capsized owing to the reckless folly 
of the officer in charge, and twenty-one men perished 
in the surf. “There remained for us,” reported 
La Perouse,* “nothing more but to quit as speedily 
as possible a shore which had proved so fatal”; and 
on July joth the expedition, depressed by this 
tragic affair, left Port des Fran9ais and began a 
survey of the north-west and west coasts of America, 
working down to the south. On reaching California 
La Perouse turned west and sailed across to Asiatic 
waters which he spent a considerable time exploring, 
and where, on September 7th, an opportunity was 

* Viyage de la Pimust. 
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found of landing the Vicomte de Lcsseps on Kamt- 
chatka with despatches for France. 

On the approach of winter La Perouse sailed 
south again and made Samoa on December 6th. 
Here a second disaster befell the expedition. The 
second-in-command. Captain de Langle, went ashore 
with four boats to obtain water. The party was 
cordially received by the natives, who threw branches 
into the sea in token of friendship. The w'atcr was 
procured, and before leaving de Langlc made 
presents to a few of the natives whom he took to 
be the chiefs. These gifts, however, merely excited 
the greed of all the other natives who had not 
received them. There was a general clamour, and 
several hundred excited islanders crowded round 
the strangers and mobbed them. With some difficulty 
the French managed to reach their boats. “As the 
long-boats were aground a little from the shore,” 
stated one of the survivors, “we were obliged to 
wade up to the middle in water to reach them, and 
in doing so, several of the marines W'cttcd their 
muskets. We had scarcely got into the boats when 
M. de Langlc gave orders to get in the grapnel and 
push them off. Several of the islanders opposed 
this by holding the grapnel rope. The Captain, 
perceiving the tumult increase and being assailed 
by stones, tried to intirrudatc the natives by ordering 
his men to fire over their heads. This was the signal 
for an attack. A shower of stones poured on us and 
the battle became general. Those whose muskets 
were in a condition to go off brought down several 
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of the enemy, but did not succeed in deterring the 
others. One party made for the boats, while another, 
numbering five or six hundred, kept up a terrible 
fusillade of stones. . . , M. de Langle was the first 
victim. He was knocked down bleeding from the 
bow of the long-boat where he had posted himself, 
and fell into the water with the master-at-arms and 
the carpenter who were behind him. The rage with 
which the islanders fell upon the Captain saved the 
other two men who contrived to reach the barge.”* 

The two barges alone escaped and most of the 
men in them were wounded. It might be supposed 
that La Perouse would have revenged this treacherous 
attack. He had lost dc Langle, one of his naturalists 
and ten of his men, not to mention the long-boats, 
which were essential for the work of the expedition. 
But, mindful, perhaps, of the King’s instructions, 
he made no attempt to punish the islanders, and 
resolved to make at once for Botany Bay, where he 
hoped to replace his boats and refit. He arrived there 
on January 26, 1788, and found in the Bay a British 
squadron under the command of Governor Philip, 
who was in the act of establishing a British colony 
in what was afterwards known as New South Wales. 
La Perouse stayed in Botany Bay for nearly a month, 
and before he left, handed despatches for France to 

the British Commander. The despatches* concluded: 

* 

“I shall again make a run to the Friendly Islands, 
and I shall striedy perform everything that has been 

• Vyagf tU la P/rvuxt. * Voyage tit la Plrotue. 
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enjoined me by my instructions in regard to the 
South part of New Caledonia, Mcndana's Island of 
Santa Cruz, the Southern coast of SurviUc’s Terre des 
Arsacides, and the land called by Bougainville 
La liouisiade, and endeavour to ascertain whether 
this last makes a part of New Guinea or is separated 
from it. Towards the end of July 1788, I shall pass 
between New Guinea and New Holland, by a diiTercnt 
channel than Endeavour Strait, provided such a 
one exist. During the month of September and a 
part of October I shall visit the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
and all the West coast of New Holland, as far as 
Van Diemen’s Land; but yet in such a manner that 
it may be possible for me to get to the northward 
in time to arrive at the Isle of France in the beginning 
of December 1788.” 

It was his last message. When the two French 
ships sailed out of Botany Bay, they disappeared 
for ever, and not a man on board either of them was 
seen by European eyes again. 

In France stirring events began. The Bastille was 
stormed, the National Assembly met, the King 
became a prisoner. Vet amid the turmoil of revolu¬ 
tion, La P^rousc and his company were not forgotten 
by the sailors and scientists of France; and when 
three years passed without any news, the National 
Assembly decided to send an expedition to search 
for the missing ships. 

Two vessels were selected, the Pjebereht and the 
Rjperanee. The command was given to General 
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d’Entrccasteaux and Captain Huon Ketmadcc, and 
attached to the Recberde was M. Labillardiere, a 
naturalist who wrote an account of the voyage.^ 

The expedition left Brest on December 28, 1791, 
and sailed direct to the Cape of Good Hope. It was 
a complete failure. D’Entrecasteaux’ instructions 
were explicit: he was to follow the route defined by 
La Petousc in his last despatch. Unfortunately, a 
^ few days alter the frigates had reached the Cape, 
letters arrived from the Governor of the Isle of 
‘‘ France (Mauritius). They contained the depositions 
of two French Captains, who declared that while 
they were in the Batavia Roads, Captain Hunter 
■' of the Cyriu, recently wrecked on Norfolk Island, 

^ had arrived with his crew and had reported having 
i seen natives at the Admiralty Islands dressed in 
French uniforms, which could only have been 
obtained from the ships of La Pirouse. 

D’Entrecasteaux allowed this report, slight as 
was its foundation, to alter his whole plan of cam- 
paign. His credulity was the^ stranger in view of 
the fact that Captain Hunter had been at the Cape 
when he arrived there, had only just left, and being 
fully aware of the object of the French expedition, 
would certainly have disclosed any relevant informa¬ 
tion he might have had. Nevertheless,d’Entrecasteaux 
made a bee-line from the Cape to the Admiralty 
Islands on a false trail which wasted a great deal of 
valuable time; and when he arrived there he found^ 
not a trace of the repotted French uniforms. 

* Labillardiite: in Starch of La Pfroujt» 
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For nearly tv,o years the expedition pottered 
about the South Paciiic. Somewhere in that vast 
labyrinth of islands we know as Polynesia was con¬ 
cealed the secret of the lost sliips of France, but to 
discover its hiding place seemed to be as difficult as 
to find the proverbial needle in a haystack. Success 
demanded both good luck and good management, 
and the expedition had neither. It was ill-equipped 
with interpreters; it failed to obtain information 
which must have been available; it became involved 
in quarrels with the islanders which might have been 
avoided. The crews were ravaged by scurvy; one 
of the earliest victims was Captain Kermadec; and 
d’Entrecasteaux himself died a few months later. 
Yet in spite of such misfortunes, on May 20, 1792, 
the expedition was on the threshold of success. It 
passed close to the island of Vanikoro. And when 
it had passed, the last chance of rescuing the survivors 
of the houssole and the Astrolabe vanished. Still the 
search went on, although the Frenchmen were riddled 
with disease, and were living on worm-eaten biscuit 
and salt meat. At last they reached Surabaya, in the 
Dutch Colony of Java, where their luckless cruise 
came to an end; for on arrival, they were informed 
that war had broken out between France and HolLind, 
that the two ships were prizes and their crews 
prisoners. After some months of hardship the 
survivors, miserably reduced in numbers, were sent 
to the Isle of France. 

After this disaster there was a long interval of 
inactivity. In Europe men’s minds were busy with 
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other matters, and no further attempt was made to 
discover the fate of La Pcrouse until the end of the 
Napoleonic wars and the return of the Bourbons. 
And when, after nearly forty years, discovery came, 
it was the result of a series of accidents. 


Peter Dillon was an Irishman who had made a 
good many voyages in the South Seas. In 1812 and 
1815 he was mate of the Hunter^ a ship in the sandal¬ 
wood trade, bound for New South Wales and the 
Fiji Islands. While visiting the latter the ship was 
attacked by natives and the greater part of the crew 
was massacred. However, Dillon, his servant, who 
was a German called Martin Bushart, a Lascar 
named Joe, and two or three others, contrived to 
escape. Bushart was married to a native woman, and 
as she was about to have a child, he persuaded the 
Captain of the Hunter to land him, his wife, and 
Lascar Joe on the first coast the ship touched. 
Accordingly they were put ashore on a small island 
ca lled by the natives Tucopia, and situated on the 
outskirts of the New Hebrides. This was the first 


ai^cident. 

i Dillon did-not see Bushart again until 1826, when 
h^was sailing* frOm Valparaiso to Bengal. During 
the voyage he decided, on an impulse, to anchor off 
Tucopia, wnere he encountered both the German 
and Lksc^ Joe. 

DurirTg the meeting, Dillon found that his 
armourer had just bartered a few fish-hooks with 
the Lascar in exchange for the silver guard of a 
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sword. Curious at finding such an object in so 
unfrequented a spot, Dillon sent for the guard and 
examined it. Engraved on it he detected five ciphers, 
the purport of which he could not make out; but 
when he inquired how it had reached Tucopia, 
Bushart told him that he had seen a number of 
unwonted articles, such as axes, chain-plates, bolts, 
knives and silver forks, in the possession of the 
natives. These articles, said Bushart, had all been 
brought from the neighbouring island of Mannicolo 
or Vanikoro, where a great many years before two 
large ships had arrived. According to the natives^ 
accounts, the first of these had anchored at Whanoo, 
and the second at Paiou, two islets close to the main 
island. Shortly after their arrival, a tremendous 
hurricane blew, and both vessels were driven ashore. 
The ship at Whanoo had grounded on the rocks, 
and being attacked by the natives had retaliated 
with cannon and musketry fire. Before long, however, 
the ship began to go to pieces, the crew were forced 
to take to the boats, and, on reaching the shore, had 
been set upon and massacred almost to a man by 
the furious natives. The other ship had been driven 
on to a sandy beach, but the crew had behaved more 
prudently. When the natives came down and dis¬ 
charged their arrows, ’they had responded with 
friendly overtures, holding up axes, beads and other 
toys as peace ofierings. They had therefore been 
allowed to land on the island and had stayed there 
for some time while they built a boat out of materials 
salvaged from their wrecked ship. When the boat 
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was ready, most of them had embarked in it and 
sailed away, after promising to return later to fetch 
off their comrades. But they had never been seen 
again. 

Such was Bushart’s story, and a native of Tucopia 
who was present volunteered the further information 
that he had visited Vanikoro six years previously 
and had spoken with two old men who by that 
time were the only survivors of the wrecked ships. 

On hearing the tale Dillon at once remembered 
the two French vessels which had disappeared some 
thirty-eight years earlier in those waters; and in 
fact, on re-examining the sword-guard, he thought 
he could decipher on it the initials of La Perouse. 
So he resolved to sail to Vanikoro and rescue the 
old men if they were still alive, since he had little 
doubt that they were two of the lost Frenchmen. 

Unfortunately he was short of food, his ship was 
leaky, and on leaving Tucopia he was becidmed 
for about seven days. Under the circumstances he 
decided to continue his voyage to Calcutta, which 
he reached at the end of August. He then reported 
his discovery to the Chief Secretary of the Bengal 
Government and offered his services to command 
an expedition to Vanikoro, with the object of taking 
off any Frenchmen who Inight be there, and of 
finally elucidating the fate of La Perouse. 

The Honourable East India Company acted with 
commendable celerity. There was a short correspon¬ 
dence, and after one or two projects had been dis¬ 
cussed and rejected, the directors decided to place 
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the ODmpany’s surveying vessel, the Research, under 
the command of Dillon for the proposed enterprise. 

The ship left Calcutta on January 15, 1827. At 
one time the expedition really appeared to have 
inherited the ill-fortune which had dogged the 
efforts of all in any way connected with La PerouSe. 
Although Dillon, by his discovery of the clue''aiid,' 
his e.xperience of the islands, was clearly marked out - 
for the command, he appears to have been a v^ry 
difficult customer. He was a hotheaded Irishman, 
with a reputation for lying, a genius for quarrelling, 
and a most unfortunate trick of provoking aln 10 Sr~ 
everyone he came across. Accompanying the expedi¬ 
tion as a medical officer and naturalist was a certain 
Doctor Tytler, and before the ship had left the 
Hooghly, there were the makings of a petty quarrel 
between him and Dillon. According to the latter, 
who had a good deal to say on the subject, the doctor 
was insane; but, however that may be, when the 
Research reached Tasmania, that little colony was 
pleasandy scandalized by an action for assault, 
brought by Tydcr against Captain Dillon. The doctor 
won his case, and Dillon was fined fifty pounds and 
sentenced to two months’ imprisonment. Fortunately 
he obtained his release ^fter a few days, and the 
expedition, the fate of which was hanging in the 
balance, was able to continue. 

With the departure of Doctor Tytler matters on 
board the R^earch should have mended; but they 
did not. Thexhief officer became insubordinate and 
returned to Bengal. The clerk absconded with a 
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sum of money. The crew mutinied, and some of 
the rilen deserted at Port Jackson. 

“The^European part of my crew,” complained 
Dillon,' “were without exception the most abandoned 
set I ever met with; they were all deserters from 
other ships, not one of them going by his proper 
name.” They were “mutinous, unprincipled rascals,” 
who did nothing save “steer the vessel, eat, drink 
and sleep.” They were generally intoxicated. Nor 
apparently were the officers much better, for they 
neglected the ship and habitually slept during their 
watches. In fact Dillon was probably an exceedingly 
bad disciplinarian, and it is rather remarkable that 
he should have managed to make Vanikoro at all 
The island was sighted on September yth, and a 
thorough invesugation followed, which corroborated 
m the main the story which Dillon had learnt at 
Tucopia the previous year. At any rate he retrieved 
a great many articles which left no doubt whatever 

that the two ships wrecked on the island were those 
of La Perouse. 

The natives supplied some additional and interest¬ 
ing information. They told him that the crew of one 
of the ships had all been drowned or eaten by sharks 
—probably a cuphemism-^for they subsequently 
admtted that sixty skulls had been hung up in the 
spirit-house at Whanoo. The crew of the other ship 
had made friends with the natives, who had thought 
them spirits, largely, it appeared, on account of the 
cocked hats worn by the officers, which were 
* Dillon: A Voyage in (be Souib Seas. 
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believed to be part of their persons. After the 
majority of the strangers had left in a small boat of 
their own making, a few still remained on the island; 
but these had died in course of time, and of the two 
who had been reported as alive some six years 
previously, one had died a natural death, while the 
other had left Vanikoro in a canoe with the chief 
with whom he had been living. 

The relics collected included a quantity of silver 
plate bearing monograms and crests, the portion 
of a ship’s stern decorated with fleur-de-lis, and a 
great variety of other objects which had obviously 
been brought from some large vessel. 

After visiting the sites of both the wrecks, Dillon 
sailed to some islands which lay to leeward of 
Vanikoro, in the hope of learning something of the 
fate of the party of Frenchmen which had embarked 
in the boat, or of the solitary survivor who had left 
the island comparatively recently. He discovered, 
however, nothing which could be regarded as 
conclusive. At one island there was a story about a 
boat containing fifty white men, which had appeared 
off the coast a great many years before. All had been 
killed except fifteen, who had escaped in the boat. 
There was another story about a canoe which had 
drifted on to the island with five white men aboard. 


Three of these had apparently died shortly afterwards, 
but a native deposed that he had seen the other two, 
and that they were so old and toothless that they 
used to pound up their betel in a wooden mortar. 

The Rtsear<b then returned to India. On the way 
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Dillon stayed for some days at Port Jackson in 
Tasmania, hoping to meet Captain Dumont d’UrvUle 
of the French frigate Astrolabe (ill-omened namel), 
which had been sent out from France to take up the 
search. While at Hobart, however, d’Urville was 
evidently warned by the Governor to give Dillon 
a wide berth, as being a champion liar and a most 
cantankerous fellow; for the Astrolabe continued 
her voyage without calling at Port Jackson. 

On his arrival in the Hooghly Dillon was received 
with great cordiality by the Governor-General, and 
was authorhed to take the relics which he had 
recovered to France. There he was presented to 
King Charles X, who made him a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, defrayed the expenses of his 
journey to Europe, and settled upon him an annuity 
of 4,000 francs. As, during the voyage to Vanikbro, 
the firm in which Dillon’s savings were invested 
had failed and left him almost penniless, the money 
was particularly welcome. 

The French Government expressed itself fully 
satisfied that the relics came from the shipwreck of 
La Perouse. It happened that one survivor of the 
expedition was still alive in France. This was the 
Vicomte de Lesseps, w^o had been landed on 
Kamtchatka in 1786 with despatches, and was able 
to identify some of the objeas which Dillon had 
brought with him. 

Meanwhile d’Urville had also reached Varukoro. 
There he recovered more relics, and further found 
the exact spot where one of the French ships had 
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9 sunk. Some friendly natives took one of his officers 
in a canoe through a gap in the breakers; in the 
middle of the gap they checked the rush of the 
canoe and pointed to the water. Looking down, 
the French could clearly see, at a depth of twelve or 
fifteen feet, scattered about and embedded in coral, 
a litter of anchors, brass swivels, cannon-balls and 
other objects, which showed that one of the ships had 
gone to pieces at that spot. Before leaving the island 
d’Urville erected a modest memorial to the French¬ 
man who had died there.* 

So the mystery of the vanished ships of La 
Perousc was finally solved, almost beyond the 
possibility of doubt. It is nearly certain that the 
<rcw of one of the ships were drowned or massacred 
practically to a man; that the greater part of the 
cmaindcr lost their lives while trying to escape in 
£ small boat; and that the remnant, less fortunate, 
perhaps, than their comrades, because their ordeal 
was more prolonged, after some miserable years of 
savage life, far from their friends and the amenities 
of civilization, died of old age or of disease. 

* Dumont d'Urville: ViHortupu auiour du hlond*. 
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THE GREAT SEA-SERPENT 


I T is one thing to prove the existence of the sea- 
monster or giant squid, it is quite another to 
establish, or even to try to establish, the reality of 
the sea-serpent. Everyone, we are told, knows that 
there is no such creature, that it is a fable, or an 
optical illusion, or a practical joke, or the last resort 
of the penny press towards the close of the silly 
season. Yet while zoologists unite in denying that 
such a creature has ever been seen, they are less 


ready to assert the impossibility of its existence. 
The bones of prehistoric animals arc with us to 
prove that there was a time when the sea-serpent 
of legend, or at least something resembling the sea- 
serpent, prowled about our shores; and, however 
improbable it may be, it is at least not utterly im¬ 
possible, that the degenerate descendants of some 
monster saurian stiU lurk m the depths of the 
ocean, emerging from time to time, blin an 
bewildered, into the light of day. Nor is the type 
icntirely unknown; for even if we refuse to a 
the claims of the common eel, there is sull the 
opbisura, the sea-serpent of zoology, the counterpart 
of the land-serpent, a creature some six feet long 
which is to be found in the Mcditerran^n The 
difference in size between the opbisura and the fabled 
ica-serpent is. it is true, enormous—far greater than 
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the difference between a cat and a tiger, or between 
the squid and the sea-monster. But its existence 
shows that the type at least is possible. 

The burden of disproof lies with the zoologists. 
Against them is arrayed a mass of evidence, im¬ 
posing in quantity, if not always in quality; and it 
IS for them to show that what all those different 
witnesses saw was not the sea-serpent but something 
else. They must convince us that the deponents 
were liars, conscious or unconscious; that they 
suffered from hallucinations; that what they observed 
was a water-spout or a whale, or a school of porpoises 
chasing through the water in single file, or some 
gigantic marine plant; or even, if the existence of 
the monster is admitted, merely a huge squid. 
Certamly it must be recognized that by such explana¬ 
tions a great many of the stories of sea-serpents have 
been successfully exploded. 

But although we throw the burden of disproof 
upon the sceptical 2oologist,(^wc must not accept 
the narratives, even of eye-witnesses, without careful 
examination, while we should be wise to reject 
secondhand reports altogether. Let us, therefore, 
begin by ignoring any records of sea-serpents ante¬ 
cedent to the nineteenth century. The earlier stories 
are very unsatisfactory. Either they arc so involved 
in fable that the truth is almost inextricable; or else 
creature seen has been so imperfectly observed. 
Its appearance so inexactly described, and the cir¬ 
cumstances so inadequately recorded, that we are 
left in doubt on most of the important points. 



THE GKEAT^S-&A.^SERPEN^-Tji 

In the nineteenth century the sea-serpent made its 
first appearance off the west coast of Scotland, where 
it was seen by a number of people, including Mr. 
Maclean, parish minister of the island of Eigg. In 
June 1808 Mr. Maclean was in a rowing-boat off 
the coast of CoU, when he saw, a short distance 
away, an object which he took to be a rock. As he 
looked, the object suddenly reared itself out of the 
water and made for his boat. Fortunately the minister 
and his companions were at no great distance from 
the shore, towards which they rowed with all 
possible speed, the object pursuing them under the 
water. The boat just reached land in time to enable 
the party to jump ashore, whereupon the creature 
turned, and, lifting a monstrous head above the 
surface of the sea, made its way with some difficulty 
out of the creek into which it had followed the boat. 

Mr. Maclean gives a tolerably good account of 
his pursuer:* 

“Its hcad,’^ he wrote, “was somewhat broad, and 
of form somewhat ov^ its neck rather smaller; its 
shoulders, if I can so term them, considerably 
broader, and thence it tapered to the tail, which 
last it kept pretty low in the water, so that a view 
of it could not be taken so distinctly as I wished. 
It had no fins, as I could perceive, and seemed to 
me to move progressively by undulation up and 
down. Its length I believed to be between seventy 
and eighty feet. When nearest to me it did not 

* Allanliclilontblj, 1884. 
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raise its head -wholJy above the water, so that, the 
neck being under water, I could perceive no shining 
filaments thereon, if it had any.” 

Such was the bold and godless beast which had 
tem^y_to chase a minister of the Kirk of 
Scotland, almost within the bounds of his parish. 
Xhc serpent was seen on the same day by the crews 
of thirteen fishing boats, all of whom, like the 
minister, made for the shore as fast as they could; 
yet it does not appear to have had any harmful 
intentions, since it passed quite close to a small 
boat without attempting to molest it. It is worth 
noting that Mr. Alaclean, by his own admission, saw 
very little of the creature. At first he mistook it for 
a rock; then, as it reared up in the water, he had 
momentarily a better view; but directly the chase 
began, the creature swam under the water; and 
later, as it made its way out of the creek it exposed 
nothing but its head, and only a portion of that. 

During the next thirty years we find repeated 
reports of the sea-serpent; but it seems to have 
deserted its old hunting-ground and to have crossed 
the Atlantic, for neatly all its appearances are re¬ 
corded off Gloucester and Nahant, in New England. 
In fact, between 1815 and 1823 there was a regular 
■epidemic of sea-serpents, scarcely a summer passing 
without one or more being seen. 

In June 1815 an observer saw a strange marine 
animal in Gloucester Bay, moving rapidly in a 
southerly direction. Its length was about a hundred 
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&ct, and its body resembled a string of humps, '~~ 
Some thirty or forty in number, each about the size 
of an ordinary barrel. Its head was shaped like that 
of a horse and was six or eight feet long, and its 
colour was dark brown. 

Tw’o years later it is suggested tliat the sam^ 
anim al returned to the Bay, for the Gloutest^ 
Telegraph gives the following account of it: 


“On the 14th of August the sea-serpent was 
approached by a boat within thirty' feet, and on 
raising its head above the water was greeted by a 
volley from the gun of an experienced sportsman. 
The creature turned directly towards the boat, as 
if me^jaUng an attack, but sank down and soon 
reappeared at about a hundred y'ards distance, on 
the opposite side of the boat.’* 

The pursuit of the sca-serpent with a shot-gun 
sounds an exciting if not very profitable pastime! 

There is quite a collection of sworn depositions 
about this particular appearance, and it must be 
admitted that on the whole the accounts tally as 
closely as could be expected. It was always seen in 
calm weather; sometimes it was floating about on 
the water, sometimes it was travelling rapidly; its 
speed was estimated by some observers at twenty 
miles an hour, and its length at eighty to ninety' feet.* 

In i8t8 the same or another sea-serpent was seen, 
this time at Nahant. Mr. Samuel Cabot was starting 

» Atlantic hiontblj, 1884 . 
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for Boston on August 19th, when he noticed that 
Nahant beach was crowded with people, and that a 
number of boats were putting out from the 
shore. 

“My attention,” he wrote, “was suddenly arrested 
by an object emerging from the water at the distance 
of about one hundred or one hundred and fifty 
yards, which gave to my mind, at the first glance, 
the idea of a horse’s head. It was elevated about 
two feet from the water, and he depressed it gradually 
to within six or eight inches, as he moved along. 
His bunches appeared to me not altogether uniform 
in size. I felt persuaded by this examination that he 
could not be less than eighty feet long.” 

The same phenomenon had been seen and 
recorded a few days before by a Mr. Tom Prince:* 

“His head appeared about three feet above the 
water. I counted thirteen bunches on the back. . . . 
I had seven distinct views of him from the Long 
Beach, and at some of them the animal was not 
more than a hundred yards distant.” 

Several times he saw it rear its head some six feet 
out of the water and make for one of the boats, 
wj^ped in a cloud of spray. But it never attacked 
anybody, and, after crossing the bay three times, 
made for the open sea. 

In the next year the sea-serpent again visited 
Nahant. 


* Uppinnii's hiaga^nt. 
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j “I had with me,” declared one witness,* "an 
excellent telescope. VCTien I reached the strand I 
found many people assembled, and soon afterwards 
we saw appear, at a short distance from the shore, 
an animal whose body formed a scries of blackish 
curv^^ of which I counted thirteen. Other persons 
estimated the number at fifteen . . . we could 
easily calculate that its length could not be much 
less than fifty to sixty feet. . . . This at least I can 
afhrm, without presuming to say to what species 
belongs the animal which I have just seen, that it 
was neither a whale, nor a cachalot, nor any strong 
souffleur, nor any other enormous cetacean. None of 
these giganUc animals has such an undulating back.” 

And a little later in the year we have the evidence 
of the crew of the sloop Concord^ cruising in the 
same waters. The helmsman suddenly called to the 
mate to look over the side. 

"I ran immediately,” deposed the mate, "to the . 
side which he pointed out, and saw a serpent of ^ 
enormous magnitude floating on the water. Its head '^ 
rose about seven feet above the surface; the weather- 
was clear and the sea calm. The colour of the 
animal in all its visible parts was black, and the skin 
appeared smooth and free from scales. Its head was 
about as long as that of a horse, but was the perfect ' ■ 
head of a serpent, termina^ng on the upper part in 
a flattened surface. We could not distinguish its 
eyes. I saw it clearly for from seven to eight minutes;. - 
it swam in the same direction as the sloop, and , 


* Ufu/tJ ServittJ Jountcl. 
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went nearly as quickly. Its back consisted of humps 
or rings of the size of a large barrel, separated by 
intervals of about three feet. These rings appeared 
fixed, and resembled a chain of hogsheads fastened 
together; the tail was beneath the water. The part of 
the animal which I actually saw measured about 
fifteen feet in length; the movement of its rings 
seemed undulating.” 

The same animal was seen and described by the 
Rev. Cheever Finch, who corroborated the details 
given. He watched it for about half an hour and 
noticed that its colour was dark brown above and 
white below. 

In 1820 the sea-serpent appeared once more, this 
time off Swampscott on August loth. It was seen 
by a large crowd of people and was chased by a 
boat which approached within thirty yards of it. 
As soon as the men got ashore they made affidavits 
before the local J.P. 

Such arc a few of the sea-serpent’s visits out of 
the many recorded on the coast of New England 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Most of the accounts give the impression that 
accurate observation was at least attempted; a great 
many of them are the sworn depositions of eye¬ 
witnesses ; several of the appearances were observed, 
not by solitary sailors, but by crowds of spectators; 
and the measure of agreement between the various 
narratives is more marked than are the differences. 

It can scarcely be questioned that such a weight 
of evidence on almost any other phenomenon would 
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pass unchallenged. Why, then, do we hesitate to 
accept the testimony of all these good people? The 
question is not easy to answer. Probably to the 
majority the conception of a sea-serpent seems so 
improbable that unless they should sec it themselves 
they cannot believe in it. There arc, however, more 
reasonable grounds for our sccpucism than tliis. 
The case for the New England serpent, strong 
though it appears at first sight, has one or two 
weak points. In the first place, there is a sufficient 
discrepancy in the accounts to dispose of the sugges¬ 
tion that the sea-serpent which appeared periodically 
between 1815 and 1822 was always the same animal. 
On one occasion seven humps arc reported, on 
another thirty to forty; its length is variously given 
at sixty, eighty and a hundred feet; one witness says 
that the creature had no eyes, another that the eyes 
were “prominent and stood out boldly from the 
head.*' Allowing for the difficulties of obscrv'ation, 
it really seems as though different people must have 
been talking about different sea-serpents. Thus we 
conclude that during those years not one, but two 
or three of the tribe were frequenting Gloucester 
and Nahant. If so, why were they not seen m other 
localities also? It is just a UttJe strange that such a 
brood of monsters could be abroad for several years, 
and yet only noticed in one or two places. 

Again, the dates arc rather puazling. The appear¬ 
ances begin in 1815. become most frequent m 1818 
and 1819, and cease in 1822; there is a rumour of 
an appearance off Nahant in i8z6, and not ng 
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further is reported until 1833, when the serpent 
again appear? in the same place. After that, nothing 
is h^ar 4 of it until 1849, when a Mr. Marston of - 
Swan^scott comes forward with a talc, and after 
1849 there is no word of it for twenty-four years. 
While the dates prove nothing positive against the 
creature, at least they are suggestive. For a few 
years every one was seeing the sea-serpent; a little 
later on, practically no one. The* symptoms might 
be taken to indicate some kind of mass-illusion.. 
There is, we believe, a sort of seizure which patho¬ 
logists term a p&ychopathic epidemic, an' impulse or 
an hallucination which attacks bodies of people, 
frequently recurring at the same season of the year. 
We know so little, however, of manifestations of 
this kind, that we can only hazard this suggestion 
in the most speculative spirit. 

These may seem trivial or even far-fetched 
objections to set against the imposing body of 
depositions, affidavits and eye-witnesses* accounts. 
Behind them, however, there is another and more 
powerful fact. Very few people, apart from certain 
of the population of Gloucester and Nahant, appear 
to have treated the stories at the time with anything 
but incredulity and^ridicule. 

A popular rhyme ran: 

Buf go not to Habant^ lest men should swear 
You are a great deal bigger than you are. 

The fact is that the sea-serpent waS not taken at 
all seriously by the general public and, which is 
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more important, was made the subject of a good 

nuny practical jokes. It became a recogni2ed form 

of hiimour to go for a sail and to come back and 

describe with a wealth of detail some imaginary- 

marine animal alleged to have been seen during t^ 

cruise. When people once start hoaxing, it bcgiifs^tc/ > 

be very hard to extract the truth from the ii^s; and 

It IS quite likely th/ the jokers of Gloucester and 

Nahant, in their p^snieTJfTgood tall story, did not 

spare even the Jiptices of the Peace, or respect even 

the s^tity of ari affidavit. On the whole, therefore, 

on this early cvic^nce from Ne^ngland we should 

be pxudeat to rcgKd the cxisp-nce of the sea-serpent 
as unproved. 

The next report comes, after an interval of some 
years, from the South Atlantic, close to the African 
coast. The sea-serpent is alleged to have been seen 
t ere on July 1848, by the officers and crew of 
H.M.S. DaJa/us, and a full account with sketches 
appeared in the Illustrated London News of October i8, 

1848 Captain McQuhae, the commander, also for¬ 
warded a report to the Admiralty, in which he gave 
details. It was a dull day, he stated, and there 
was a long ocean swell. Suddenly a huge ani mal 
appeared, swimming ryMy with its head and 
shoulders about four feet above the surface. It 
passed so close to the ship that those on board were 
able to take careful notes of its appearance. It was 
dark brown in colour, but yellowish-white about the 
t oat. Behind the head its diameter was fifteen or 
sixteen inches. It had no fins, but had a mane, rather 
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like a horse’s. Almost simultaneously came another 
report from Captain Henderson of the Mary Ann, 
His ship had been stopped by the Daphne^ an 
American brig, in order to hand over letters for 
Boston. The mate of the Daphne declared that he 
and his crew had seen a sea-serpent on Septem¬ 
ber 20th in latitude 4° ii' S.» longtitude 10° tj' E., 
in fact not very far from the spot where the creature 
had been sighted by the Dadalus. It was, he said, 
nearly one hundred feet long, and his description 
tallied on most points with Captain McQuhx’s. A 
gun, charged with spike-nails and iron scrap, had 
been fired at it, and the serpent had then reared its 
head in the air and plunged violciQtly, as though 
wounded. A boat was lowered, but on its approach 
the animal had made off at the rate of fifteen or 
sixteen knots.* 

These accounts sound so authentic that the case 
for the sea-serpent might almost have been regarded 
as established, had not two fresh witnesses come 
forward. The first was a Captain Harriman, who 
declared that early in December 1840 he had sighted 
a mass of floating weed which he had at first mis¬ 
taken for a serpent. He had seen it in the same 
waters as those in which the Dadalus serpent had 
been reported. The second witness was Captain 
Smith of the Peking^ whose evidence was more 
detailed and is exceedingly interesting. In December 
1848 he had been sailing about forty miles away 
from the spot where Captain McQux’s serpent had 

• Illustrated London Nevs. 
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bccQ observed, when he, too, saw, at some distance 
from his vessel, a strange object floating on the 
waves. It seemed to be an animal of trem endous 
length. 

“With our telescopes,” he added, “we could from 
the Peking perfectly distinguish an enormous head, 
and a neck of monstrous size, covered with a mane, 
which alternately appeared and disappeared. This 
appearance was likewise seen by all our crew, and 
everybody agreed that it must be the great serpent. 
I immediately ordered a boat to be lowered, with 
an officer and four men on board, furnished with 
some arms and a few fathoms of rope. I watched 
them attentively. The monster did not seem disturbed 
by their approach. At length they arrived quite close 
to its head. They appeared to me to hesitate; then 
I saw them busily unrolling the rope with which 
they were provided, while the monster still con¬ 
tinued to raise its head and unfold its enormous 
length. Suddenly the boat began her course to regain 
the vessel, followed by the formidabl e monster. In 
less than half an hour the latter was hauled on 
board. The body appeared endowed with a certain 
suppleness so long as it remained suspended. But it 
was so covered with marine parasites of every species 
that it was not until some time had elapsed wc 
arrived at the discovery that this tremendous animal 
was neither more nor less than a monstrous alga^ 
upwards of one hundred feet long and four in 
diameter, whose root at a distance had represented 
its head, while the motion communicated to it by 

XI 
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the waves had given it the se mblan ce of life. If,” 
concluded Captain Smith, “I had been unable to 
despatch the boat at the moment I did so, I should 
have remained all my life in the conviction that I 
had seen the great serpent of the sea.”* 

If, therefore, we believe, as did most people, that 
the phenomenon investigated by the Peking was the 
same as that described by the Dada/us and the 
Daphne^ there is an end to another good story. 
What Captain McQuhx saw was not a sea-serpent 
but seaweed. So crushing did the refutation seem 
to be that many are inclined to accept the same 
explanation for all the other sea-serpents recorded. 

Nevertheless, despite so signal a setback, the 
serpent continued to appear. In 1857 Captain Har¬ 
rington, a seaman of unquestionable experience and 
ability, then commanding the Castilian, startled 
London with a most circumstantial report addressed 
to the Admiralty.^ About ten miles from St. Helena 
and at six o’clock in the evening he had seen a 
creature of extraordinary length, some two hundred 
feet long, swimming slowly towards the land. Its 
head was shaped like a barrel and was crowned by 
a wrmklejl crest. “I am convinced,” he said, “that 
the animal must have belonged to the serpent tribe; 
It was of a dark colour about the head, and was 
covered with several white spots. ... If it had 
been some distance off, I should have thought 
myself mistaken; but I saw it pass within twenty 

* Mangin: Myjteries of the Oeean. 

* Jones: The Broad Broad Oeean. 
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yards of my vessel- A score of persons saw it as 
well as myself and my two officers, and I can assure 
you that I saw it as distinctly-as I see at this moment 
the jet of gaa in whose light I write to you this 
description.'* 

The impolite suggestions of the incredulous 
angered, but did not shake, the captain. He persisted 
that ie knew exactly what seaweed looked like 
and t^at he was as likely to mistake an eel.fbf 
whalii as floating a/ga for a Sea-serpent. ^ 

Cap^d Harringrofs, statement /conv^ed 
numpei o'l^eoplc}.* but\ahilc no re^tatipd followed, 
the i^jprity werfc still nnconvinced 

InlisW weiiear of ^he sea-suj^nt again, back in 
its old hkunta off the coast of^evy England. It was 
seen iW Jevcral pco^)le ojr'ooard t^e yzcht. PrJwejs; 
they foU^wod^f abgiJt ^^T'twQ./hours, fired at it^ 
with a fi^v^nd chimed tb have approached so cloSdf 
to it that^ thcy^crc able to look into its mouth.'^ 
According to their accounts, it closely resembled the 
>pecimen9 alleged to have been seen in those waters 
earlier in the century. A number of other witnesses 
also reported having seen the serpent, some of them 
adding that it appeared to be battling with a sword¬ 
fish. 


The evidence was examined by the Boston Society 
of Natural History and subsequently by Mr. J. G. 
Wood,* who spoke and corresponded with some of 
the witnesses, and expressed himself fully satisfied 
with the truth and accuracy of their statements. He 

» AilanSic Monlblj, June 1884. 
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concluded that the sea-serpent was perfectly genuine; 
that it must be the survivor of some group of 
animals which are on the point of extinc tion; that 
its undulating movement suggested that it was not, 
strictly speaking, a serpent at all, but some sort of 
-elongated cetacean; and that its prototype is the 
prehistoric acuglodon. 

Finally, let us take one more story, interesting 
both because it is the most recent and also because 
both the witnesses, Mr. Meade Waldo and Mr. 
Michael J. Nicoll, were fellows of the Zoological 
Society, which published their narrative in its 
Proceedings, Mr. Meade Waldo’s description is the 
more detailed of the two 

The following are accounts of a large marine 
animal seen off the coast of Brazil, copied from the 
journals kept by us during our cruise in the Earl of 
Crawford’s Valba^. -> 

“On Decembef 7, 190 J at 10.15 a.m., I was on 
the poop of the "kr/^^^^ith Mr. Nicoll, when he 
drew my attention to an object in the sea about 
one hundred yards from the yacht. He said,/*l8 
that the fin of a great fish?’ I looked and immediacy' 
saw a large fin or sticking out of the water, 
dark seaweed brown in colour, somewhat crinkled 
at the edge. It was apparently about six feet in 
length and projected from eighteen inches to two 
feet from the water. I could see, under the water to 
the rear of the frill, the shade of a considerable body. 

* Proceedings of the Zoological Society^ June 1906. 
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I got my field-glasses on to it (a powerful pair of 
Goerz TrCider) and almost as soon as 1 had them on 
the frill, a great head and neck rose out of the water 
in front of the frill. The neck did not touch the frill 
in the water, but came out of the water in front of 
it, at a distance of certainly not less than eighteen 
inches, probably more. The neck appeared about the 
thickness of a slight man’s body, and from seven to 
eight feet was out of the water; head and neck were 
all about the same thickness. The head had a very 
turtle-likc appearance, as had also the eye. 1 could 
sec the line of the mouth, but we were sailing pretty 
fast and quickly drew away from the object, which 
was going very slowly. It moved its neck from side 
to side in a peculiar manner; the colour of the head 
and neck was dark brown above and whitish below— 
almost white, I think. When first seen it was about 
level with the poop of the yacht and on the starboard 
side. . . . The depth of the water where we saw it 
was about three hundred fathoms, but quickly went 
to as much as thirteen hundred fathoms . Since I 
saw this creature I consider on reflection that it 
was probably considerably larger than it appeared 
at first, as I proved that objects, with the size of 
which I was well acquainted, appear very much 
smaller than they really arc when seen on the ocean 
at a similar distance with nothing with which to 
compare them.** 


Mr. Nicoll corroborated his companion’s state¬ 
ment, and added some further information: 
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“During the next fourteen hours,” he says (after 
seeing this strange animal), “we went about twice, 
and at about 2 a.m. the following day, in latitude 
7 19*^ S., longitude 34® 04' W., the first and third 
mates, Mr. Simmonds and hfr. Harley, who were 
on the bridge at the time, saw a great commotion 
in the water. At first they thought it was a rock 
awash about 100-150 yards away on the port side, 
just aft of the bridge, but they soon made out that 
it was something moving and going slightly faster 
than the ship, which at that time was doing about 
eight and a half knots. Mr. Simmonds hailed the 
deck, and one of the crew who was on the ‘look-out* 
saw it too. Although there was a bright moon at 
the time they could not make out anything of the 
creature itself, owing to the amount of wash it was 
making; but they say that from the commotion in 
the water it looked as if a subnaaxjne was going 
along just below the surface. They both say most 
-emphatically that it was not a whale, and that it 
was not blowing, nor have they ever seen anything 
like it before. After they had watched it for several 
minutes it 'sounded* off the port bow, and they saw 
no more of it.** 

We thus conclude with at least three sea-serpents, 
one in 1857, one in 1875, and one in 1905, for 
which we have reasonably satisfactory evidence. 
And both in these and in the other descriptions 
the authenticity of which is more doubtful, the 
similarities are more suiking than the differences. 
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Most of the witnesses agree on certain outstanding 
features^it is a long, serpentine creature; it has a 
series of numps; its head is rather like a horse’s; 
its colour is dark on the top and light below; it 
moves by undulations up and down; it appears 
during the summer months; and unlike the sea- 
monster it is harmless, for it never actually attacked 
anybody, even under provocation. * 

So, if we persist in disbelief, we must fall back on 
the debatable argument that such a creature as the 
sea-serpent is a natural impossibility. Such a con¬ 
clusion suits the frame of mind of the sceptic, and 
he is not quite so unreasgnable as he may appear. 
So numerous have been the proved fabrications and 
illusions that caution is not only pardonable but 
necessary. The world will be convinced that the 
sea-serpent exists when one of the tribe has been 
caught, brought ashore, stuiTed and exhibited in a 
public place—and not bcfdrcT^ 
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O N Thursday, June 22, 1895, the London 
season was at its height. A great deal was 
happening. Night after night in the House of 
Commons, before crowded galleries, Gladstone and 
Chamberlain were fighting each other through the 
firwna^l clauses of the second Home Rule Bill. 
On July i6th, His Royal Highness the Duke of 
York was to marry the Princess Victoria Mary of 
Teck, and London was buzzing with the excitement 
of a royal wctlding. The Australians had come over 
to snatch the Ashes; (on Thursday they were 
destroying Kent at Gravesend). You might go to 
sec Mr. George Alexander make a great hit in 
Pinero’s new piece, TAe Second Mrs. Tanqueraj ; or, 
if your tastes were more classical, you might visit 
the Lyceum, where Mr. Henry Irv’ing was playing 
Shylock to Miss Ellen Terry’s Portia. There were 
the usual dinners, dances, receptions; and, it may 
be remembered, on that Thursday evening. Lady 
Tryon, wife of Sir George Tryon, K.C.D., Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean squadron, was 
At Home in her hous'e-.at Eaton Place to some two 
hundred guests. Afrtfwards a curious talc was 
whispered (though nfever confirmed) about her 
party. One or two of the guests, it was said, had 
seen enter the drawing-room and pass through it 
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the familiar figure of the hostess’s husband, the 
Admiral. Of course, it was impossible. All the world 
knew that the Admiral was with his squadron in 
Mediterranean waters, whence Lady Tryon had 
arrived only three weeks before. Still, that was the 
story, and it is probably quite untrue. 

While London was dining and dancing its way 
through that June night, already a dreadful thing 
had happened. The first rumours of it arrived early 
on Friday morning with a cable from the British 
Consul at Tripoli in Syria; and by eleven o’clock, 
when an official wire reached the Admiralty, the 
news had become pretty widely known in certain 
well-informed circles. The VictortOy the flagship of 
Admiral Sir George Tryon, while manoeuvring off 
the coast of Syria the previous afternoon, had collided 
with another battleship, the Camperdowtty and had 
sunk with fearful loss of life. The latter reports 
only serve to confirm the news. There had been 
some strange, in^cxpUsablc disaster, in which the 
Victoria had gone to the bottom, and with her, the 
Admiral, twenty-two officers, and three hundred 
and thirty-seven men had perished. 

Although, during the weeks that followed, and 
particularly from the proceedings of the inevitable 
Court Martial, it became clear how the accident 
had happened, why it happened remained, and still 
remains, something of a mystery. 

Yet there is plenty of evidence for the principal 
facts. On Thursday, June zand, the British Mediter¬ 
ranean squadron, under the command of Vice- 
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Admiral Sir George Tr)'on, left Beyrout for Tripoli. 
Shortly before the disaster took place, the squadron; 
which consisted of eleven battleships, was steaming 
at about eight knots in the formation known as line 
abreast. Before making the evening anchorage 
the Admiral proposed to carry out certain manoruvres. 
First of all the formation was changed into two 
columns, line ahead. At this point the position of 
the various ships is clear from the following diagram. 

Camperdown A 1,200 yards A Viflona 

A A 

A A 

A A 

A A 

A 

It will thus be seen that the Camperdown^ com¬ 
manded by Admiral Markham, was leading the 
port column, and Admiral Tryon’s flagship, the 
Victoria^ the starboard column; and that between 
the two columns there was a distance of six cables, 
or 1,200 yards. The Admiral then gave a very 
peculiar order. He signalled that when the squadron 
had passed the spot where he proposed anchoring, 
the course was to be reversed by the two lines 
turning inwards in succession (like partners in a 
country dance). In this way the relative formations 
would be maintained when the squadron returned 
to its anchorage. 

Provided the distance between the two columns 
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was sufficient, the manccuvre, though unusual, was 
perfectly feasible. On the other hand, if there was 
not enough distance, it is obvious, even to the lay 
mind, that a collision was inevitable. 

When the order was given, the two columns, as 
we have seen, were six cables, or 1,200 yards apart. 
The smallest turning circles of both the Victoria 
and the Camperdown were 600 yards; but their 
normal turning circles must have been nearer 800. 
When, therefore, the two ships turned in towards 
each other, it was clear that a point would be reached 
when the circles, under the most favourable circum¬ 
stances, would meet, and more probably, would inter¬ 
sect. In other words, assuming that the manceuvre 
was carried out, as it was meant to be carried out, 
practically simultaneously by both ships, nothing 

could prevent a collision at the point of contact or 
intersection. 

Although the attention of Admiral Tryon was 
thrice drawn to the undue proximity of the Victoria 
and the Camperdown, he persisted in his intention 
and flew the following signal: 

“Second division alter course in succession 
sixteen points to starboard, preserving the order 
of the fleet; and the first division alter course in 
succession sixteen points to port, preserving the 
order of the fleet.” 

In the Camperdown Admiral Markham and Captain 
Johnstone were quite at a loss to interpret the order. 

“It is impossible,” exclaimed the Admiral to his 
flag-lieutenant. “It is an impracticable manceuvre.” 
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As the Camperdonn hesitated to acknowledge 
the order, Admiral Tryon signalled: “What arc you 
waiting forr” In his doubt Markham signalled back 
that the order was not understood. He then consulted 
again with his Optain, and together they came to 
the conclusion that the manccuvre must be attempted. 

“We have got to do it,” said Markham. 

Probably, they reasoned, the Commandcr-in- 
Chief had some plan which was not yet apparent. 
He was a skilful and e^'pcricnccd tactician, and it 
was unthinkable that he was intending to carry out 
an evolution which must end in a collision. After¬ 
wards Markham stated that he thought Tryon might 
be meaning to circle round his division, although 
the message certainly did not suggest such an inter¬ 
pretation. At any rate the Camptrdo-an signalled back 
that the order was understood, and the two leaders 
began to turn inwards. 

As for the other ships in the squadron, their 
Commanders seem to have been equally puzzled 
by the manoeuvre; but since they were not required 
to carry it out until the Victoria and the Camperdown 
had set them the example, they were content to 
acknowledge the order and see what happened. 

What followed on board the flagship is best 
described by the Captain, the Honourable Maurice 
Bourke, in the evidence which he gave at the Court 
Martial. 


“Directly the signal came down and the helm was 
put over, the ship having swung about two points 
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with the helm extreme, I said to the Admiral, ‘We 
shall be very dose to that ship,* meaning the Camptr- 
down. I then turned to Mr. Lanyon, midshipman, 
who was my aide-de-camp,, and told him to take the 
distance to the Camperdown. To the best of my recol¬ 
lection, when I spoke to the Admiral he looked aft, 
but made no answer at all. After I spoketoMr. Lanyon 
I again said, ‘We had better do something. We shall 
be very close to the Camperdown* All this time we 
were turning. I then said to the Admiral, receiving 
no answer, ‘May I go astern full speed with the 
port screw?* I asked this question to the best of my 
belief twice or three times quickly, one after the 
other. At last he said, ‘Yes.* The port telegraph 
was immediately put full speed, and, without further 
orders, very sho^y after I ordered both screws to 
be put full speed astern.’* 

In the Camperdown the same orders had been given 
and carried out. But it was too late. Slowly, inexoi.-— 
ably, the two great ships drew near to each other; 
and within three and a half to four minutes of the 
beginning of the manoeuvre they met in a terrible 
impact. The Camperdown crashed into the bows of 
the Victoria^ rending. and grinding through the 
flagship’s piotectiye armour. BHow the water-line 
she worked an even more fatal mischief; for her 
great steel ram ripped its way into the other ship, 
much as the tusk of an elephant tears out the vitals 
of its victim. A petty officer of the VietoriOy standing 
in his mess, saw the ram of the Camperdown suddenly 
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burst through with a cloud of dust from the shattered 
coal-bunkers. 

In the other vessels of the squadron, men looked 
on in impotent horror. They heard the crash of the 
collision; and they saw the two ships shiver as they 
locked together, and then draw slowly apart like 
wounded leviathans. By the force of the impact the 
Victoria was heaved, sideways bodily for a distance 
of seventy feet; and as she fell away from the Camper- 
down she began to heel over to starboard. She had 
been mortally wounded. 

Yet on board, the most perfect discipline pre¬ 
vailed. The sick were brought up on deck, the 
prisoners were released from the guard-room, and 
the crews were ordered to quarters. The men moved 
as on and carried out their orders or stood 

in their ranks in absolute silence. Some of them 
were told oft to place a collision mat over the gaping 
wound in the bows, and continued at their hopeless 
task until the water was up to their waists. They 
were then recalled and fell in with the others. 

Admiral Tryon, his staff-commander, his flag- 
licuter^j and a midshipman were standing on the 
chart-house. 

“It is all my fault,” said the Admiral sadly, as the 
ship began to heel over, and he looked down on 
the waiting ranks of his men. 

When the collision look place, the other ships 
iti the squadron had at once made ready to launch 
their boats. But presently the flagship signalled, 
“Annul sending boats.” It is believed that the 
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Admiral then intended to steam towards the shore, 
which was not very far away; but the end was too 
near. 

Some ten minutes after the collision the Admiral 
turned to his staff-commander and said, “I think 
she’s going.” 

“Yes, sir, I think she is,” was the reply. 

The Admiral then signalled. “Send boats immedi¬ 
ately,” and noticing that the midshipman was still 
standing by his side, he said: “Don’t stop there, 
youngster, go to a boat.” But the boy stayed, and 
went down with his Chief. 

The men had fallen in with their backs to the 
bulwarks, but on the order: “Right about turn” 
they turned and faced the sea. Not a man broke the 
ranks or tried to jump; near as was the end, the 
discipline held. 

So the Victoria began to go down, turning slowly 
right over as she did $9. An officer shouted to the 
men to jump, and they rushed in swajmis up the 
sloping deck, and tried to struggle through the 
ports. Many of them succeeded in climbing through, 
and were actually seen clambering along the ship’s 
bottom. Admiral Tryon, who had been last observed 
refusing the lifebelt which his staff-commander 
brought him, went down with the ship. 

Owing, perhaps to the 
attempt which had been made to steam for the shore, 
the engines were kept working until the ship sank ; 
so that the engine and furnace rooms were full of I 
men who were trapped and died at their posts. 1/ 
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Probably their death was mercifully swift. Moreover, 
as the ship turned over, the racing screws were 
forced above the surface, catching and mangling 
many unfortunate men. Like some huge guillotine, - 
the blades whirled round, shearing off heads and 
arms and legs; so that, to crown the horror of the 
sinking, the surrounding sea became red with blood. 
The V/r/ona continued to heel as she went down, 
until the water rushed in at the funnels and reached 
the fires. There was a loud explosion, and with 
screws still racing furioi^ the battleship disappeared 
in a foaming swirl. The sea boiled and eddied for a 
few moments round the spot where she had sunk, 
the surface was dotted_with the heads of struggling 

men, and from the depths came two muffled reports 
as the boilers burst. - 


Nearly 500 men were picked up by the boats 
which hurried to the spot. Among these, it is now 
interesting to recall, was the young commander 
of the Victoria, John JclL'coe, who, when the accident 
happened, was lying in his bunk, sick with fever. 
He rushed up on deck in his pyjamas, managed to 
secure a lifcbeltj and was eventually taken into one 
of the boats.*Twenty-one years later he was to 
become Commandcr-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet 
in the Great War. y -t*- A ^ 

The Court Martial on the collision and the loss 
of the Victoria was held at Malta, and opened on 
July 17th, under the presidency of Admiral Sir 
Michael Cuime-Seymour. After sitting for ten days 
and taking a good deal of evidence, the Court found 
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that the disaster had been caused by the order of 
the Commander-in-Chief, Vice-Admiral Tryon; that 
everything possible had been done to save the ship 
and the lives of the men in her; and that no blame 
attached to Captain Bourke. The Court also expressed 
its regret that Admiral Markham had not protested 
more strongly against the fatal manoeuvre, but 
considered that it was not in the best interests of the 
Service to censure him for obeying the orders of 
his superior officer. 

Although the proceedings of the Court established 
beyond reasonable doubt the sequence of events 
which led to the collision, they did little, if anything, 
to solve the mystery which people found, and still 
find, most baffling about the whole affair. How was 
it that Admiral Tryon ever came to give the fatal 
order? 

When we recall the facts, the problem becomes 
more puzzling than ever. The Admiral had the 
reputation of being one of the most skilful tacticians 
and experienced sailors in the Royal Navy. He had 
held a number of important posts with credit. He 
belonged to the newer school of scientific seamen. 
He had, for instance, recently reorganized our whole 
system of coastguard sigruls. From the evidence 
given at the Court Martial it was clear that he enjoyed 
the entire confidence of the officers under his com¬ 
mand. In fact, it was largely the conviction of Admiral 
Markham that his Chief tould not be contemplating 
the manceuvre which the signal seemed to indicate 
that induced him to comply with the order. Nor 
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does the evidence in any way help to elucidate a 
problem which appeared to be largely psychological. 
If it had transpired that Admiral Trj-on was absent- 
minded or careless or deaf, or subject to fits of 
mental aberration, an explanation might have been 
suggested. But the evidence flatly contradicted any 
theory of the kind. It all scr\'cd to show that the 
Admiral was a cool, well-balanced, efficient and 
experienced sailor. 

The myster)' deepens when we consider what 
actually took place in the flagship. The officers 
principally concerned were the Admiral himself. 
Captain Bourkc, Captain Hawkins Smith, the staff- 
commander, and Lord Gillford, the flag-lieutenant. 
In the early afternoon, when the coming manoeuvres 
were being discussed, both Bourkc and flawkins 
Smith suggested to the Admiral that the distance of 
six cables between the two columns was insufficient, 
and the Admiral seems to have agreed that it should 
be increased to eight. The Staff-Commander then 
went on deck, and shortly afterwards the Admiral 
sent for Lord GiUford and gave him the definite 
order to be transmitted by signal to the squadron. 
While the order itself was verbal, the Admiral 
actually took the trouble to write the figure 6 on 
a piece of paper, which he handed to the Flag- 
Lieutenant. GiUford then went off and showed the 
paper to the Staff-Commander, who insisted that 
there must have been some misunderstanding, since 
It had been agreed that the distance was to be eight 
and not six cables. So Gillford returned to the cabin 
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and reported to the Admiral what he had just been 
told by Hawkins Smith. Moreover, Bourke, who 
was standing by, put in, ‘‘You certainly said it was 
to be more than six cables.” But the Admiral refused 
to alter the order. “Leave it»sLx cables,” he said. 
After Gillford had gone up on deck again Bourke 
ventured to remonstrate, and reminded the Admiral 
that the Victoria's turning circle was eight hundred 
yards. The Admiral replied, rather sharply, “That 
is all right; leave it at six cables.” And so at six cables 
it was left. 

It may be thought that the three officers, the 
Captain, the Staff-Commander, and the Flag- 
Lifiutenaat, should have protested more strongly, 
and insisted on arguing the point to its obvious 
conclusion. Still, discipline is discipline, and Admirals 
(like Generals) are bad people to cross in the matter 
of an order. At any rate, the Court was satisfied that 
the three officers did all that could have been expected 
of them; nor is it easy to quarrel with the verdict. 

We come back to the original question. How 
came Admiral Tryon to give so impossible an order, 
to persist in it despite the representations of his 
staff, and not to see its i mplication until it was too 
late to avoid a collision? At the time a number of 
theories were put forward, some of which were 
neither generous nor particularly intelligent, and 
are therefore best ignored. An explanation better 
worth considering- than most of the theories pro¬ 
pounded is to be found in what we may term th^ 
“blind spot” solution, which at least appeals to 

r 
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something that is a familiar experience with many 
of us. 

It may happen to us to take a particular walk 
every day, from our home to our office, or from 
our office to our club, or from the station to our 
home. Each day we make that little journey in 
precisely the same way; we follow an identical 
route; we cross the street at exactly the same point. 
Then one day, for no reason that we can explain, 
we make a change; we take a different turning, or 
we cross the street at a different point. Some tiny 
change, of which wc were quite unconscious, has 
taken place in the mechanism of our brains, and 
jolted us, as it were, out of our familiar groove. 

Or again, most of us have known what it is to 
add up some simple figures, and fail to arrive at 
a correct total; to add them up again and to fail 
again; and even a third time, with the same result. 
In the end we find, perhaps, that we have been 
adding together 8 and 7, and making the sum 
13. Wc know quite well that 8 and 7 do not miakc 
15, but by some curious mental kink we have for 
a while made and persisted in the mistake. Or, in 
the same way it may happen that someone will put 
to us a perfectly simple and obvious proposition, 
and for a few minutes we are stricken with an obtusc- 
ncss which forbids our comprehension. A little later 
wc cannot understand how wc could have failed 
to see the point at once. 

. Even a machine, which has been running smoothly 
for weeks, will suddenly and for no apparent reason 
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^'wrong, and as suddenly and as incomprehensibly 
recover. And men’s brains ate not machines. 

May not some accident of this nature be the true 
explanation of the order which caused the sinking 
of the Victoria'? The whole tragedy, long as it may 
^ 'appear in the telling, took place in a very brief space 
- , 'of'timc. At 2.30 p.m., or thereabouts, the order 
? being discussed in the Admirals cabin. At 

5.50 p.m. the Victoria was sinking, and Admiral 
Tryon was not only deeply conscious of his tragic 
error, but was dealing, in a cool and rational way, 
with the terrible situation which had arisen. Is it 
not possible that during the early afternoon of 
Thursday, June 22nd, he suffered from one of those 
£ucer mental lapses of which many of us have had 
personal experience? That is at least a possible 
theory, which in the absence of any better explanation 
we may be inclined to accept. 

The order was Admiral Tryon’s “blind spot.” 



• • 



THE MYSTERY OF THE MAINE 


I T was a heavy, rather breathless night in 
February, following one of those leaden days 
on which the lack of sun seems to make the heat, 
if anything, more opprcssi%'e. At half-past nine the 
cafes in the city of Havana were still crowded. There 
were a great many Spanish officers and officials about, 
for in the back country of Cuba the insurrection 
still dragged wearily on. Doubtless that guerilla 
war, which Spain had been straining her resources 
to stamp out, was foremost in men’s minds that 
night in the capital, though, in the presence of so 
many Spaniards, none but the most Ic^l seatimeau- 
could be expressed. Yet there must, loo, have been 
talk on another subject which for some days past 
had been agitating the people of Havana. 

Riding at anchor in the harbour was a battleship 
of the Navy of the United States, the Maine. Just a 
month earlier, on January ij, 1898, there had been 
X lPts i n the city. They had been provoked by Spanish 
volunteers who had come out to Cuba*^ fight the 
insurrection, and had been directed chira^ against 
the United States, whose attitude toward the Cuban 
troubles was much resented by Spaniards. No one 
had been seriously injured, and no property had 
been destroyed except in one or two newspaper 
offices; but there had been a lot of wild and rather 
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childish talk, and threat s and insults. A few days 
later the Mam had arrived. At such a moment the 
official reason given for her presence was scarcely 
flattering to Spanish intelligence. It was represented 
that the Government of the United States wished 
to r^me. the friendly naval visits which had been 
customary before the insurrectio fl, and had accord- 
ingly ordered the Maine to Havana. The Spaniards 
naturally protested, but were too late to prevent the 
battleship coming; all that they could do by way 
of a polite r^tfljuwas to send the cruiser Vi:(caja to 

New York I 

Rumojji, of course, had exaggerated the size and 
significance of the Maine. She was only a second- 
class battleship, of 668z tons, with an armament of 
four lo-inch and six 6-inch guns. But it was said 
that she was the finest vessel in the American Navy, 
that her coming was a veiled threat, and that she had 
been sent to put heart into the insurgents. Officially, 
her commander. Captain Sigsbee, and his officers 
were treated on arrival with Castilian courtesy. 
Formal visits were exchanged with General Blanco, 
who had just succeeded Weyler as Captain-General 
of Cuba, and with Admiral Manterola, the naval 
commander-in-chief. The American officers also 
attended a luncheon party given by the American 
Consul, General Lee, and went to one or two bull¬ 
fights ; and the population had behaved, on the whole, 
with restraint. Socially, the warship was boycotted; 
on one occasion a ferry-boat had crossed the Mainers 
bows and cat-calls were heard from its passengers; 
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and ashore. Captain Sigsbee remarked on the black 
looks which he encountered particularly at the bull- 
ring. Still, considering that in Havana the majority 
of the population was pro-Spanish, the visitors 
could not complain of their rece ption. 

Yet under the surface feeling ran high, as we may 
gather from this l eaflet, which was circulated 
throughout the city, a copy even rcacliing Captain 
Sigsbee. 

*‘Spanurds, 

*‘Long live Spain with Honour! 

*‘What are you doing that you allow yourselves 
to be insulted in this way? Do you not see what 
they have done for us in withdrawing our brave 
and beloved Wcylcr, who at this very time would 
have finished with this unworthy, rebellious rabb le 
who arc trampling on our flag and on our 
honour? 

**Autonomy is imposed on us to cast us aside and 
give places of honour and authority to those who 
initiated this rebellion, these low-bred autonomists, 
ungrateful sons of our beloved country 1 

“And, Anally, these Yankee pigs who meddle 
in our affairs, humiliating us to the last degree, 
and, for a still greater taunt, n rder to us a man-of- 
war of their rotten squadron, after insulting us in 
their newspapers with articles sent from our own 
home I 

“Spaniardsl the moment for action is come. Do * 


r 


I 



i86 
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not go to sleep 1 Let us show these vile traitors that 
we have not yet lost our pride, and that we know 
how to protest with the vigour befitting a nation 
worthy and strong, as our Spain is and dways will 

be! / 1 

I “Death to the Americans 11 

I “Death to Autonomy I 

J “Long live Spain 1 J 

i “Long live Weyler I” j 

Wcyler, it should be explained, wa<^he hero of 
the military party, and had stood for a policy of no 
compromise with rebellion. He was particularly 
objectionable to the Americans, who associated him 
with the concentration camps, which had recently 
become so notorious; so that his recall and the 
grant of a measure of autonomy to Cuba were 
resented by the army as a humiliating concession 


to the United States. 

Probably, on this evening of February 15 th, the 
leaflet was passing from hand to hand in the cafes, 
and as the wine flowed there was much wild talk 
against the “Yankee pigs” and the “man-of-war of 
their rotten squadron.” 

But at twenty minutes to ten, something happened 
which cut short the debates and sent everyone 
headlong to the water’s edge. From the direction 
of the harbour came a report, described by those 
who were nearest as resembling a gunshot, followed 
by a tremendous explosion. At the spot where, a 
moment before, the Maine had been riding peacefully 
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at her anchorage, rose a mighty column of flame 
and smoke; and when, some minutes later, the smoke 
lifted, all that could be seen of the American battle¬ 
ship was A dark, huddled heap of wreckage, one end 
of which was still burning furiously, vO^le the other 
end was txowded with men. I 

Froqj-Ae evidence of the survivote and from 
Captain fcjgsbcc’s own account of the pisastcr,* we 
can pictiVc the scenes on board. Cytain Sigsbee 
was writing letters in his cabin whcjr the explosion 
came. He d^ribes it as “a bursting, rending and 
crashing sound or roar of immense volume, largely 
metallic in character . . . followed by a succession 
of heavy, ominous, metallic sounds, probably caused 
by the overturning of the central superstructure 
and falling debris.’^ The lights went out. All was 
darkness and smoke. The ship listed to port and 
began to sink. Captain Sigsbee groped his way 
hurriedly on deck, where he found most of the 
officers and a few of the men already collected. 
With the men and the few fire appliances available 
he tried to fight the fire, but the ship was settling 
fast, and soon very little besides the poop, on which 
the survivors were gathered, remained above the 
surface. He also posted sentries in case of an attack, 
which seemed a clear possibility. “There was the 
sound of many voices from the shore,” he wrote, 
“suggestive of cheers.” 

Meanwhile the work of rescue had started. Some 
of the men had been hurled into the water by the 
* Captain C. D. Sigsbee: Tbi 
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explosion, anc^many more had jumped in to avoid 
the flames, or to escape before the ship sank. Boats 
had be^ lowered by the American steamer O'/y of 
Washington and by the* Spanish cruiser Alfonso XU, 
and these assisted the two undamaged boats of the 
Maine to pick up the men who were struggling in 
the waters of the harbour. Although the work went 
on most of the night, and many rescues were made, 
the casualty roll was terrible: two officers and two 
hundred and fifty-two petty officers and men perished, 
while twenty-four officers and only seventy-six of 
the crew were saved. 

As we might expect under the circumstances, 
the accounts of the explosion given by various 
survivors differ in detail. One man described it as 
“a trembling and buckling of the decks, and then a 
prolonged roar.’^ Another heard a sharp report and 
saw a flash of light, followed by a second explosion 
which seemed to lift the ship out of the water. One 
of the officers felt “an under water explosion,” and 
saw “the whole starboard side of the deck spring up 
in the air” like the edge of the crater of a volcano. 
Some definitely noted two explosions; others only 
remembered one. But the discrepancies are trivial. 
One point was clear. The explosion or explosions 
occurred in the fore part of the ship. This, of 
course, explains the high mortality among the 
crew, who were berthed forward, and the com¬ 
paratively few casualties among the officers, who 
were aft. 

Mr. H. W. Wilson thus describes the super- 
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structure of the Marne in lis naval/lustory of the 
Spanish-American War.* , 

The Maine had three superstructures, rising from 
the main deck. There was one forward; then a clear 
space and the forward turret to starboard; then the 
midships superstructure, with two funnels and two 
boat-crancs, the funnels fore and aft on its centre 
line, the cranes on cither side rising from the main 
deck abreast the after funnel. At the forward end of 
the superstructure was the conning-tower, with the 
chart-house above it; at the after end, inside the 
superstructure, on the port side, the galley, and on 
the starboard side, the armoury. Abaft the midships 
superstructure and between it and the after super¬ 
structure, well over to port, was the after turret. 
In the after superstructure were Captain Sigsbee’s 
quarters; above it the main-mast and a searchlight 
platform. Rising from the forward superstructure 
was the fore-mast. The crew was berthed in the 
forward and amidships superstructure, and under¬ 
neath the main deck, on the berth deck, forward 
and amidships. The officers were berthed aft, where 
were the ward-room and the gun-room.** 

As Mr. Wilson points out, the further forward 
the survivors were, the more severely they felt the 
explosion. Some had miraculous escapes. There was 
a corporal who was lying in his hammock and was 
blown dean through the awning above it. Another 
•* H. W. Wilson: Tbt Downfall of Spain. 
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man, standing by the after funnel, saw a puff of 
smoke, went up in the air like a water-spout, and 
came down on the quarter-deck, some forty feet 
away. Men were flung violently about, blown in 
all directions like scraps of paper in a gale of wind, 
burned, choked with ashes, or half-drowned, yet 
somehow managed to crawl or scramble or swim to 
safety. 

All agree that in a terrible and demoralizing 
situation the officers and men of the Maine behaved 
magnificently. No one knew what had happened; 
the majority thought that the ship had been blown 
up by the Spaniards, and it seemed quite likely that 
a general attack would follow. This the survivors, 
most of whom were unarmed and suffering from 
shock, were ready to resist to the end. But there was 
yet another danger. Although the after part of the 
Maine was now grounded on the bottom of the 
harbour, it was feared that at any moment the lo-inch 
magazine might explode. So imminent did this 
c atastro phe appear, that at length Captain Sigsbee 
gave orders to abandon ship. Most of the survivors 
were taken aboard the Ci/j of Washington, but many 
of the wounded had already been removed to the 
Alfonso XII and to the Spanish transport Colon. 

The excitement caused by the sinking of the 
Maine was terrific. From the City of Washington 
Captain Sigsbee sent a telegram to the Navy Depart¬ 
ment, in which he notified it of the disaster, and 
urged that "public opinion should be suspended 
until further report.*’ 
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In the United States, fcchng ran high, and no one 
was inclined to accept the assurance of the Spanish 
authorities that they knew nothing about the 
explosion. The Government at once announced 
that there would be a full inquiry, and appealed 
to public opinion to remain calm until the finding 
of the Court was published. Naturally, in the States 
people had formed their own conclusions directly 
the news reached them; but outside North America 
very different opinions were current. In fact, for 
some months the civilized world was divided into 
two factions, of which one roundly charged the 
Spaniards with having blown up the Alaine^ while 
the other argued that the Maine must have blown 
herself up. 

The Spaniards, too, declared their intention of 
holding an inquiry; diver s were sent down by both 
Governments to examine the wreck and its immediate 
neighbourhood; the two Courts met and took 
evidence; and in about a month’s time reports 
were presented which, as everyone had expected, 
took contradictory views of the cause of the 
explosion. 

The Spanish Inquiry was, to put it politely, a 
little sketchy. The Court took the curious course 
of making a prelinunary announcement of its verdict 
within five days of the disaster, before it had had time 
either to take the evidence or to make a proper 
examination of the wreck. The full Report, when 
it appeared, merely confirmed at much greater length 
this first and rather premature opinion. The explosion, 
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according to the Spanish Court, could not have been 
caused by a mine. As the ship lay at anchor, such 
a mine must have been fired by electric current, 
conveyed through a cable. But, as no trace of any 
cable had been found in the harbour, this explanation 
must be rejected. In any case, no instance was known 
in which a mine had exploded a ship’s maga2ine, yet 
it was certain that at least one, and possibly two, of 
the forward magazines of the Maine had blown up. 
And whereas the explosion of a mine was invariably 
followed by the appearance of quantities of dead 
fish on the surface, not a single dead fish had been 
seen in the harbour on the morning after the 
disaster. 

There is, it must be owned, some force in these 
contentions. But the Spaniards, who appear to have 
concentrated their attention on the immediate 
neighbourhood of the wreck, without bothering 
overmuch about the wreck itself, exposed themselves 
to obvious criticism. So anxious were they to 
establish the innocence of Spain, that they issued 
that preliminary report, in which they tried to pre¬ 
judge the case, less than a week after the explosion, 
a period quite inadequate for an investigation that 
would be of any value. Nor did they make a proper 
examination of the survivors. This, perhaps, was not 
altogether their fault, as they did apply to the 
Americans for the necessary facilities, without unduly 
pressing the point. Such an examination, it is true, 
might have raised some embarrassing questions of 
procedure, but was surely essential if the facts were 
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to be obtained. Nor did the Court deal with one or 
two delicate questions which were being loudly 
asked in the American Press. Had any mines been 
M in Havana harbour? Were the authorities in 
Cuba in possession of explosives or torpedoes of a 
Itind that might have accounted for the Ma/ne? 
Perhaps, with a war against the United States immi¬ 
nent, It was not thought politic to give such informa¬ 
tion away, but the omission prejudiced the Spanish 
case in the eyes of the world. In short, the report 
simply declared that the AW could not have been 
sunk by an exterior explosion, and that therefore 
the cause must have been sponuneous combustion 
in the coal-bunkers or some kindred'mishap. The 
calm detachment with which the Court discussed 
the various ways in which the AW might have 
blown herself up, must have been infinitely exaspe¬ 
rating to Americans, whose minds were working 
on very different lines. 

The American Court met at Havana on February 
2ist, six days after the disaster, and the day after the 
Spanish Court had made its first report. Their inquiry, 
which lasted a month, inspires more confidence than 
that of the Spaniards; but, like their rivals, they were 
restrained by circumstances from making their 
researches as thorough as they would have wished 
them to be. Just as it would have been an offence for 
the Spanish divers to probe too closely into the 
wreck, which even in its shattered condition retained 
the extra-territorial rights of a man-of-war, so the 
Americans could scarcely have dragged the harbour 

*3 
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for traces of electric cables or cross-examined 
Spanish officials about their supplies of explosives 
or the dispositions, if any, of Boating mines. In fact, 
while the Spaniards hunted the harbour for clues 
which they were, naturally, not too anxious to find, 
the Americans searched the wreck for signs of an 
interior explosion which the American Press \^s 
declaring to be too much of a coincidence to be 
possible. 

Obviously this method of procedure was ludi¬ 
crously inappropriate. The proper course would 
have been the appointment, under international 
auspices, of a neutral Court with full powers of 
investigation. But in those days the machinery for 
settling international disputes was rudimentary, 
and it is doubtful whether either Spain or the United 
States would have accepted any form of arbitration, 
or any verdict which might have been taken to 
reflect on national honour. 

The evidence taken by the American Court was 
of two kinds; that of the officers and crew of the 
Maine who reported on the state of the ship before 
the explosion, and on their actual experiences on 
the night of February ijth; and that of the experts 
and divers who examined the wreck and the harbour 
bottom in its immediate neighbourhood after the 
disaster. 

The Court reported on March 21st. It rejected the 
theory that an interior explosion was the first cause 
of the loss of the ship, and found that the "Maine 
was destroyed by the explosion of a submarine mine. 
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which caused the partial explosion of tu'o or more 
of the forward maga2incs.” 

A month later Congress recognized the indepen¬ 
dence of Cuba, and directed President McKinley 
to take steps to compel the Spanish forces to 
e vacua te the island. The Spanish Minister at Washing¬ 
ton at once called for his passports, and the war, 
which was to prove so fatal to Spain’s Colonial 
Empire, began. 

While sooner or later American intervention in 
Cuba was probably unavoidable, there can be no 
doubt that the sinking of the Maine hastened the 
outbreak of war. Historic justice is therefore con¬ 
cerned in getting to the truth of the matter; for if it 
could be proved that the Maine was not destroyed 
by the Spaniards—an opinion widely entertained 
outside Great Britain and the United States—the 
action of Congress would be difficult to defend. 

Let us, without venturing too deeply into tech¬ 
nicalities, weigh the various possibilities; and let 
us begin, where the Spanish Court began and ended, 
by looking for an interior explosion. We must note 
that on one point both Courts are agreed: there 
were two explosions, the original one (whatever 
its cause may have been) and the explosion of one 
or more of the magazines which followed imme¬ 
diately after. The vital question is: What caused the 
first explosion? 

There are, of course, many ways in which an 
interior explosion might have taken place. There 
is the possibility that an infernal machine was 
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smuggled aboard; but, as Captain Sigsbce had 
given careful orders that visitors from the shore 
were to be followed and closely watched, wherever 
they went in the ship, we may rule this out. 

The spontaneous combustion theory offers a 
more feasible explanation, and is worth examining, 
if only because it attracted the favourable attention 
of the Spanish Court. Many cases of spontaneous 
combustion in the coal-bunkers have been known 
to occur, particularly in the American Navy. Just 
before the Maine blew up, one or two outbreaks 
took place aboard American warships, and shortly 
after the declaration of war there was actually a case 
in the New York. The point, too, which impressed 
foreign experts, was the proximity of some of the 
coal-bunkers to the magazines; trouble in one of 
these bunkers might well have explained the catas¬ 
trophe. Now, in the Maine there were six bunkers 
directly abutting on the magazines. Four of these 
were empty of coal and had just been painted, and 
a fifth was only half-full and had been in use during 
the evening of the ijth. There could have been no 
spontaneous combustion there. We arc left with 
one bunker, holding forty tons of soft New River 
coal, in which the mischief might have arisen; but 
the possibility fades when we learn that the coal had 
been carefully inspected before being loaded, and 
again on the day of the explosion by the engineer 
officer on duty. Three of the bulkheads surrounding 
it were not only accessible, but could, and probably 
■would, have been touched by anyone going down 
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the narrow passage into the loading, hydraulic and 
dynamo rooms, and also by the men, who were in 
the habit of lounging against the upper part of it. 
The fourth bulkhead had just been painted. If, 
therefore, a rise in temperature, which is the danger- 
signal, had occurred in that bunker, it could hardly 
have escaped notice. It may be added that all 
the bunkers were equipped with elearical alarms 
and thermometers, and that the temperatures 
were regularly taken and recorded. It seems that 
we must look elsewhere for the cause of the 
explosion. 

Let us turn to the magaaines themselves. .No 
smokeless powder and no high explosive shells 
were stored in any of those which might have 
exploded, while the torpedo heads, primers and 
detonators were all aft, under the ward-room, and 
were unaffected. There were no steam pipes or 
dangerous electric wires in the magazines, the lights 
being contained in light-boxes, wires and lights 
alike being separated from the magazines by a double 
plating of glass. No loose powder was allowed to 
be about, the magazines were kept locked, and 
proper shoes were worn by men working in them. 
With all these precautions an accident could scarcely 
have happened. 

The Spanish Court, however, advanced another 
suggestion. Don Saturnino Montojo, ‘*an illustrious 
lieutenant in our navy,”* referred to the case of the 
Rf/na Rigente^ a Spanish warship built on the Clyde. 

* Spanish ^porl. 
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While she was still in the hands of the builders, an 
explosion occurred, which was traced to the forma¬ 
tion of gases in a watertight compartment. It is, 
perhaps, just possible, as the Court suggested, that 
something similar might have happened in the 
Maine's bunkers, but the generation of gas is caused 
by absence of ventilation, and is attended by a rise 
in temperature, so that with ventilation pipes and 
thermometers and a proper system of inspection, 
the danger should have been negligible. 

Then there are the boilers. Only two were in use 
at the time, and these were remote from the magazines. 
They were reported to be in good condition, and, 
as the ship was lying in harbour, were working 
at comparatively low pressure. They could not have 
been responsible. 

There remains the possibility of carelessness 
in handling or leaving about inflammable materials. 
Here again the arrangements appear to have been 
beyond criticism. “Waste was carefully looked 
after. . . . Varnishes, driers, alcohol and other 
combustibles of this nature were stowed on or 
above the main deck, and could not have had any¬ 
thing to do with the destruction of the Maitte."^ 

We can understand that, with this evidence before 
them (and apart from the appearance of the wreck, 
which we shall discuss later), the American Court, 
by a process of exclusion, reached their finding that 
the explosion was caused by some agency outside 
the ship. 


* American Reper/. 
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The suggestion that this agency was a torpedo,- 
fired at fairly close range, was not entertained by 
the Court. It is inconceivable that a torpedo tube 
could have been mounted and discharged without ' 
the connivance of the authorities and without 
several people being in the secret; we should have 
to suppose that the authorities themselves were the 
guilty parties, and that the manner of the Maine’s 
destruction was generally known in Havana. Still, / 
as the ship lay within eight hundred yards of the 
shore, we must admit that she could have been 


torpedoed. 

The Court, as we have seen, was of opinion that 
the explosion was caused by a mine. Against this 
view, several grave objections might be urged. A 
mine, on exploding, produces a dull, heavy con¬ 
cussion, whereas most of the witnesses described 
the first explosion as a sharp report like a gunshot. 
A mine, too, should have thrown up a column of 
water, but none was observed by anyone. Possibly 
the cloud of fire and smoke which poured at once 
from the ship obscured it; or the mine might have 
gone off immediately under the hull. The point is 
not very important. A further difficulty is the absence 
of any upheaval of the ship after the first explosion. 
Mr. H. W. Wilson points out* that we might expect 
to find that the ship was at once “thrown violently 
over to starboard and considerably lifted.” Yet most 
of the witnesses only allude to the upheaval following 
the second explosion. Nor was the concussion felt, 
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as it might have been, by the other ships in the 
harbour. The only ship which reported a shock was 
the British-steamer Devay lying about six hundred 
yards from the Maine, whose commander, Captain 
Tcasdale, thought he “had been collided with.” 
A more curious problem was the absence of dead 
fish in the vicinity of the explosion. Havana harbour 
teems with fish, and some of these should have been 
thrown to the surface. It was suggested that the fish 
were in the habit of leaving the harbour at night, 
and, alternatively, that the explosion would merely 
stun them, and that later, recovering, they would 
have swum away. 

An even more serious objection remains. It was 
unknown for either a mine or a torpedo to explode 
a ship’s magaaine. In the more recent experience 
of the Great War, when mines were used on a fat 
greater scale than ever previously, only one instance, 
I believe, occurred—that of H.M.S. Russell off 
Malta in 1916—in which even the shell-room of 
a warship was exploded by contact with a mine. 
A mine, therefore, would sink a ship, but was most 
unlikely to explode its maga2ine. The American 
Court scarcely attempted to meet this difficulty, 
though, if we accept their view that the mine went 
off right under the ship’s bottom, and if it carried 
what was, for those days, an exceptionally heavy 
charge, it might possibly have exploded the magazine; 
and that is all that can be said. 

Mines, of course, are of two sorts: there arc 
those which explode on contact, and those which 
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arc controlled by electric cable from the shore. 
The Spaniards would hardly have laid one of the 
former kind in Havana harbour, which was frequented 
by ships of all nations, including their own. On the 
other hand, if the mine which destroyed the Maine 
was electrically controlled, someone was guilty of 
a piece of cold-blooded and murderous treacher}’. 
Are we, after all, to believe that the Spanish authori¬ 
ties in Havana deliberately plotted the outrage? 
Apart from the morality of the business, they were 
surely incapable of an act of such supreme folly. 
They must have known that it would make war with 
the United States inevitable, and, whatever they 
may have imagined would be the outcome of that, 
they must have realized that at least it was not 
going to make their task in Cuba any easier. At the 
time the Spaniards denied that any mines had been 
laid off the coast of the island, but early in April it 
was known that they had mines in Cuba and were 
using them. In fact. Admiral Bcranger, the Secretary 
to the Navy, actually told a reporter that attacks on 
Cuban ports were not apprehended, because “Havana, 
as well as Cienfuegos, Nuevitas, and Santiago, arc 
defended by electrical and automobile torpedoes.”* 

. He added that one hundred and ninety mines had 
been sent out by Schor Canovas del Castillo (who 
was assassinated in August 1897, six months before 
' the explosion), and installed by an expert, Sehor 
Chacon. 

Apart from the absence of any factor which 

> EIHtralio, 
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might have caused an interior explosion, the 
American verdict relied upon the condition of the 
hull. 

As soon after the explosion as was practicable, 
divers were sent down to explore the wreckage. 
Their work, which occupied about five weeks, was 
carried out under considerable difficulties. The 
Maint had sunk in from five to five and a half 
fathoms of water, and the bottom of the harbour 
was composed of soft mud, into which the shattered 
hull settled deeper almost daily. Moreover, the 
explosion had been so disintegrating that a diver 
could get no clear idea of what he was exploring. 
He found, not a ship, but a tangled mass of steel. 
Certain facts, however, were laid before, and accepted 
by, the American Court: 

“At Frame 17 the outer shell of the ship, from a 
point eleven and a half feet from the middle line of 
the ship and six feet above the keel when in normal 
position, has been forced up so as to be now about 
four feet above the surface of the water, therefore 
about thirty-four feet above where it would be had 
the ship sunk uninjured. The outside bottom plating 
is bent into a reversed V shape (A), the afterwing 
of which, about fifteen feet broad and thirty-two feet 
in length, is doubled back upon itself against the 
continuation of the same plating, extending forward. 
At Frame 18 the vertical keel is broken in two and 
the flat keel bent into an angle similar to the angle 
formed by the outside bottom plating. This break 
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is now about six feet below the surface of the watcr» 
and about thirty feet above its normal position. In 
the opinion of the Court, this effect could have been 
produced only by the explosion of a mine situated 
under the bottom of the ship at about Frame 18 and 
somewhat on the port side of the ship.”' 

This is as near as anyone got to explaining 
the mysterious disaster, as a result of which the 
United States lost a great battleship, two hundred 
and fifty-four men their lives, and Spain her finest 
colonies. 

In Continental countries it was boldly asserted 
and generally believed that the American Court of 
Inquiry was a prejudiced body which had made up 
its mind what it was going to report before it 
started to take the evidence, and that the Maine had 
been sunk through neglect of some obvious pre¬ 
caution, through carelessness or bad discipline 
aboard. Yet the Americans were satisfied that the 
truth had been ascertained, and for some years there 
was no question of further investigation. Not until 
1909, when the wrecked battleship was declared to 
be a danger to navigation, was the project of raising 
her seriously considered. Early in 1910 Congress 
voted a sum of $300,000 for th is purpose, and the 
work was entrusted to engineers of the United 
States Army. 

The plan adopted was most ingenious, and, 
although it cost much more money than Congress 

* American Ktport. 
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had anticipated, was ultimately, and in a modified 
form, rewarded with complete success. During the 
twelve years that had elapsed since the disaster the 
wreck had become so deeply embedded in the mud 
at the bottom of the harbour that ordinary salvage 
operations were impracticable. So the engineers 
resolved to enclose the whole mass in a huge coffin 
dam, to be constructed in a framework of steel piles, 
encircling the wreck and driven down through 
twenty feet of mud into the solid clay beneath. The 
piles were to rise five feet above the surface of the 
sea, and were to be connected by an immense barrel¬ 
shaped wall; so that when the work was completed, 
the water could be pumped out of the enclosed space 
and the wreck would lie in a watertight cavity, out 
of reach of the sea. 

After a year of work the coffin dam was still 
unfinished, and more than double the amount 
originally voted by Congress had been spent; so, 
as public opinion in the States was growing restive, 
the original plan was modified. The after-part of 
the ship, which had not been seriously affected by 
the explosion and was fairly intart, was separated 
from the wreckage, bulkheaded, floated, taken out 
into deep water and sunk. The forward portion 
alone remained; and, in order to deal with this, a 
smaller coffin dam was begun, and was completed 
before the end of 1911. 

The wreckage was now carefully examined by 
Naval Constructor W. B. Ferguson, whose con¬ 
clusions on the main points at issue tallied with 
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those of the original American Court. His important 
discovery was a curved bottom plate which, he 
maintained, indicated an exterior explosion by a 
mine. This mine, fiUed with a low explosive that 
would distribute the explosion over a wide area, 
came in contact with the Maine's bottom at a point 
immediately below the first longitudinal on the port 
side of the vertical keel. Above the curved bottom 
plate, which marked the point of contact, was the 
six-inch magaainc, where the black powder used 
for salutes was stored. This, igniting, fired the 
other forward magaainc.* 

Mr. Ferguson’s opinion was accepted by the 
United States Navy Department in its final 
report: 


“The Board finds that the injuries to the bottom 
of the Maine were caused by the explosion of a charge 
of a low form of explosives on to the exterior of 
the ship between Frames 28 and 51, and Strake 6 
on the port side. This resulted in the igniting and 
exploding of the contents of the six-inch rcser\'c 
magazine, the said contents including a large quan¬ 
tity of black powder. A more or less complete 
explosion of the contents of the remaining forward 
magazine followed.”^ 

That should have been the end of the mystery. 

' Seitniific AmtrUan, January 17, 1912. 

• The Times, December 9,1911. 
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Curiously enough, however, the renewed investiga¬ 
tion into the sinking of the Maine, although, in fact, 
it clearly vindicated the American Court, was held 
in some foreign countries to have had the opposite 
result, and to have established the innocence of 
Spain. This odd belief, which still has its adherents, 
can be traced to an unfortunate report published 
in the English newspapers early in July 1911, when 
the coffin dam was still unfinished, and before any 
proper examination of the wreckage could have 
been made. General Bixby, the engineer officer in 
charge of the salvage operations, was reported to 
have stated that the explosion of the magazines 
could not have been produced from outside the 
ship, and that numerous indications on the hull 
proved the explosion to have been interior in origin. 
He was alleged to have added that the cause of the 
explosion remained obscure, but could not have 
been a Spanish mine, and that “a terrible mistake 
had been occasioned.” 

By an extraordinary oversight these statements 
were allowed to remain unchallenged for nearly 
two years; and indeed they attracted more attention 
in Europe than the official American Report when 
it was issued. At length an article in the Fortni^tly 
Review, referring to the admissions, was brought 
before General Bixby’s notice, and produced an 
immediate denial that he had ever said anything of 
the kind. 

The General was able to point out, firstly, that 
the examination of the wreckage lay altogether 
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outside his province, and, secondly, that when 
the reports first appeared, the wreck was still 
buried in the mud, and no one was in a posi¬ 
tion to make dogmatic statements about the 
explosion.* 

The Alaine, then, w'as destroyed by a Spanish 
mine, but not necessarily, unless we arc to frame a 
charge of great treachery, as well as of great folly, 
with the knowledge of the Spanish authorities at 
Havana. Let us try briefly to reconstruct the 
event. 

When it was found that the visit of the Maine 
could not be prevented, we may suppose that the 
Spanish command either laid an electrically con¬ 
trolled mine at the spot where the Maine would 
anchor, or arranged for the Aiaine to anchor at a 
spot where such a mine had already been laid. In 
view of the strained relations between the two 
countries, this was a perfectly reasonable precaution. 
War might have broken out at any moment, and 
had the Aiaine been in the harbour when hostilities 
began, the Spaniards would have been justified in 
blowing her up, just as she would have been justified 
in doing all the damage she could to the city and 
forts. As a matter of fact, it is not at all likely that 
she would have stayed in such dangerous waters 
had war become really imminent, but we can let 
that pass. 

The anchorage at which the Aiaine lay was, of 
course, determined by the port authorities. A 

» Forlnigbllj Ka>itw, March 1913. 
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Spanish pilot brought her in to Buoy Number 4, 
where she remained until the explosion. But it was 
noticed that this buoy was not quite in its charted 
place; and also that on the evening of the disaster 
the Maine had swung round on her moorings into 
rather an unusual position—indeed, into the very 
position she would have taken up in order to engage 
the batteries on shore. We may suppose that the 
mine had been laid with just such a contingency in 
view: a sudden declaration of war and a swift 
attempt on the part of the Maine to bring her guns 
to bear on the Spanish defences. That night some 
subordinate officer—or even, perhaps, someone 
who was not an officer at all—obtained access to the 
electrical gear controlling the mines in the harbour. 
He saw, by the dropping of a shutter, that the 
Maine was in contact with a mine, and—the tempta¬ 
tion was more than he could resist. 

After the explosion the Spaniards put themselves 
utterly in the wrong. They must have learnt the 
truth at once, and, instead of trying to cover their 
tracks, by every canon of honour and decency they 
should have made a clean breast of the business. 
Possibly an immediate confession, coupled with 
the punishment of the guilty party and an offer of 
full reparation, would not have satisfied America; 
but that was their plain duty, and, after all, war was 
not averted, and could not have been averted, by 
the tactics they chose. 

Under the circumstances the United States were 
left with very little choice. Their battleship had 
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been destroyed; valuable lives had been lost; and 
the Spaniards merely produced a Report in clear 
defiance of the evidence and the finding of the 
American Court of Inquiry. There are limits to 
the patience even of a peace-loving people. 
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THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE 

II^A1L4TAH 

■ 

T he Waratab was a combined passenger and 
cargo steamer of the Blue Anchor Line, built on 
the Clyde by the firm of Barclay, Curie & Co., to the 
specification of the owners. She was a big twin-screw 
ship, with three decks fore and aft, a displacement 
of 16,800 tons, and up-to-date equipment in every 
way, except that she carried no wireless installation. 
She was completed in October 1908, and after 
inspection by the Board of Trade and by Lloyd's, 
who classified her “100 Ai,” was ready for her 
maidcft-voyage. As the owners intended to run her 
between London and the Australian ports, by way 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and had designed her 
largely for emigrant traffic, she was also inspected 
and passed for service by the Emigration Authorities. 
It may be added that the commander, on both her 
first and second voyages, was Captain Ilbery, the 
commodore of the Blue Anchor Fleet, an experienced 
sailor who had been employed by the Company 
since 1868. 

The Waratah completed her maiden voyage 
without mishap. On her return to England, Captain 
llbcry was apparently not asked to make, nor on 
his own initiative did he make, any report on the 
sailing of his ship, with which, however, in the 
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course of several conversations with his friends, he 
expressed himself well satisfied. Notwithstanding, 
he did draw the attention of the owners to one 
weakness, which, in the light of after events, must 
be held to be important. He complained of the 
inability of the Waratah to shift in dock without 
ballast. At the time when he made this complaint 
the owners were engaged in a controversy with the 
builders on the subject of demurrage, and in the 
course of the correspondence reference was made 
to the captain’s statement, the owners adding, 
cither with or without his authority, that he did not 
consider the Waratah was as stable as her sister ship, 
the Geelong. Subsequently, however, the owners 
admitted that they had made use of this point as a 
matter of tactics, in order to secure a favourable 
settlement of the dispute; certainly Messrs. Barclay, 
Curie & Co. appear to have found no difficulty in 
satisfying them that any doubts they might have 
as to the stability of the ship, whether loaded or 
light, were unjustified. 

After some minor repairs had been carried out, 
the Waratah left London again on April ay, 1909. 
The captain, all the officers with one exception, and 
all the engineers except two, signed on for the 
second voyage, and the ship’s company numbered 
in all 119. After calling at the Australian ports, she 
put out of Adelaide on July 7th, reaching Durban on 
the 25 th. At Durban she coaled and took in a further 
248 tons of cargo, making a total cargo load of 
slightly over 10,000 tons; and put to sea again on 
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the 26th, with nincty-tw'o passengers on board. 
Her next port of call was Cape Town. At about 
6 a.m. on the morning of the 27th, she was sighted 
by the C/an A/a^Intyre^ a smaller and slower steamer 
which had left Durban for East London a few hours 
before the Waratait sailed, and which the Vl/aratah 
overhauled and passed. The following conversation 
took place by signal between the two ships: 

Clan Mofln/jre: “What ship?” 

Waratah\ ^^Waratah^ for London.” 

Clan Maelntjre\ *'Clan Aiaclnfjre^ for London. 
What weather did you have from Australia?” 

Waratab'. “Strong south-westerly to southerly 
winds, across.” 

Clan Maclntyrt : “Thanks. Good-bye. Pleasant 
passage.” 

Waratah'. “Thanks. Same to you. Good-bye.” 

The Waratah then passed on, and in a few hours 
had left the other ship far behind her. But when 
her hull had slipped behind the horaon and the 
last thin trail of her smoke had faded away, she 
vanished, not only from the sight of the Clan Mac- 
In/jre, but from that of men for all time. 

The smaller ship plodded along in her wake, and 
a little later in the day ran into a heavy head sea and 
a strong S.W. gale, which lasted until evening, when 
the wind moderated and veered to the north-west. 
On the next day, however, it blew a hurricane, and 
for several hours a storm raged which those who were 
best qualified to judge described as the most severe 
within living memory in those waters. 
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The days passed. The Waralab became due at 
Cape Town—and then over-due. People began to 
feel a little anxious. Other ships came in which had 
started after her from Durban, which had made 
the same passage, and followed a similar, if not 
identical, route. But they could give no news of 
her. The Waratab had disappeared as completely 
and as mysteriously as if she had never existed. 
The sea seemed to have opened and swallowed 
her up. 

It might have been expected that she would 
have been seen by other ships after she had passed 
the Clan MacIntyre^ for the latter reported sighting 
fully ten vessels on the 27th and 28th: that, if the 
V^aratab had sunk, there would have been traces 
in the sea—spars or lifebelts or deck chairs or dead 
bodies—to suggest her fate. But there was nothing, 
at least nothing that could be regarded as conclusive 
or even as probable evidence. 

Perhaps the statement requires some qualification. 
On July 27th, a small ship, the Harlolv, was steaming 
north-cast along the coast of South Africa at a distance 
of a mile and a half to two miles and a half from the 
shore. At six o’clock in the evening the master. 
Captain John Bruce, saw on the horizon, some 
twenty miles away, the smoke of a steamer. There 
was so much of it that he remarked to the mate, 
“Damned if I don’t think she’s on fire.’’ When 
darkness fell he saw, in the direction in which he 
had seen the smoke, two mast-head lights and a red 
side-light astern. A couple of hours later, when 
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the Harlow was a mile off Cape Mermes, the lights 
appeared to be ten or twelve miles away and to 
belong to a fast steamer coming up behind the 
Harlow. Captain Bruce went into the chart-house 
to set the course, and when he returned to the bridge, 
saw two bright flashes astern, one about a thousand 
and one about three hundred feet high. He had 
thought that they were caused by an explosion, 
but the mate, who also saw them, was confident 
that they were merely bush fires, which arc common 
at this time of year. But the lights of the steamer 
which they had seen a little earlier had vanished. 
The captain thought no more of the matter until 
the Waratah was reported missing, when he at once 
associated what he had seen with her disappearance. 
The objections to any such theory, however, are 
almost overwhelming. If the ship with the lights 
was really the W^aratahy she must, for some reason, 
have turned round and been making her course 
back to Durban. How, again, could it have been 
possible to confuse the lights of a big ship out at 
sea with bush fires on land? On the whole we may 
assume as a more likely explanation that Captain 
Bruce saw the lights, not of the Waratah^ but of some 
other ship, that the lights were lost, as they might 
well be, in the darkness, and that the mate was right 
when he diagnosed the flares as bush fires. 

Certainly it is impossible to accept as relevant 
the evidence both of the Harlow and of the Guelph^ 
the other ship which claimed to have been the last 
to sight the Waratab. The Guelph was a Union 
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Castle boat. On July 27th, just before 9.50 p.m., 
or more than three hours after Captain Bruce saw 
his lights, she was about eight miles abeam of Hood 
Point, near East London. She then apparently sighted 
a large passenger ship some five miles away. The 
two vessels began to exchange signals in Morse. 
The Guelph flashed her name to the other ship, which 
replied; but Mr. Blanchard, the third officer, who 
was taking the signals in the Guelph, could not make 
out the message. The other’s signal lamp was very 
faint, and all that Mr. Blanchard could distinguish 
with any certainty were the last three letters of the 
message. These letters were T A H. As he had 
failed to obtain the full name of this ship, he did 
not think it necessary to record the incident in the 
log; but on arriving in Natal and on hearing that 
the Waratab had just left Durban, he mentioned the 
matter to the fourth officer and remarked that she 
must have been the vessel whose signals he had 
tried to take off East London. 

Although the evidence of the Guelph is more 
convincing than that of the Harlow, it is not quite 
conclusive. If the vessel that she sighted was the 
Waratah, then the Waratab can have travelled only 
about seventy miles since she was spoken by the 
Clan MacIntyre at six o’clock in the morning. Since, 
however, she was a thirteen knot steamer, this could 
only have happened had there been a breakdown of 
some sort. This, of course, is quite possible, but in 
that case it is very odd that she should not have 
been overtaken, or at least sighted, during the 
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day by the C/an Macln/yre, which was coming up 
behind her. 

Perhaps, therefore, it is better to restrict ourselves 
to the certain fact that at six o’clock on the 27th the 
Waratah was steaming along in a perfectly normal 
fashion, and that cither during the gale into which 
she must have run later on in the day, or during 
the hurricane which followed the gale, some tragic 
and terrible accident supervened, which sent her 
and her freight of human lives to the bottom of 
the sea. 

The task of determining when and where the 
disaster occurred would have been easier had any 
signs of wreckage been found. It is true that after 
the news of the disappearance of the ship became 
known, several reports of floating bodies and debris 
were received. But these, again, arc not very 
conclusive. 

The third officer of the steamship Tottenham 
declared that on August iith he saw what appeared 
to him to be human bodies floating in the sea between 
the mouth of the Bashce River and East London. 
An apprentice on board stated that he had seen the 
body of a little girl in a red dressing-gown. The 
second mate was even more definite. He saw the 
little girl who, he said, was wearing a red hood and 
cape and black stockings. He added that she was 
ten or twelve years old and that her knees were 
bare. He also maintained that he had seen a ship s 
bunk go by. An engine-room artificer also thought 
he had seen the Uttle girl in red, though he could not 
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swear to it. And to complete the tale, it was reported 
that some of the Chinese firemen on board were 
heard to remark, “Plenty people in water.” 

The statements, however, did not pass unchal¬ 
lenged. On receiving the Third Officer’s message, 
the commander, Captain Cox, had at once put his 
ship about and returned to the spot where these 
traces had been reported. He declared that he did 
not lower a boat because he was satisfied that the 
alleged bodies were in reality sunfish or skate; he 
personally, he insisted, saw nothing which in any 
way resembled human remains. In this he was 
supported by his chief engineer, who deposed that 
he had seen “the little girl in a red cloak,” and that 
she was, in fact, a big roll of printing paper, with a 
red wrapper round the middle. “As we were putting 
back,” he went on to say, “I saw several pieces of 
what looked like blubber, but nothing in any way 
resembling a human body.” 

In the face of this conflict of evidence we may 
believe W’hat we please. Either party may have been 
mistaken, but the suggestion made that the Captain 
refrained from lowering a boat for closer investiga¬ 
tion because the sea was choppy, and not because 
he rejected the evidence of the others, was almost 
certainly unfounded. It should, however, be 
mentioned that on the same day and in approximately 
the same place, the Captain, one of the officers and 
the steward of the steamship Insh^wa saw what they 
thought were bodies in the sea. 

Whether or not we accept the evidence of those 
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who claimed to have seen bodies or wreckage, it is 
sufficiently strange that a great ship of nearly 17,000 
tons, loaded with cargo and carrj’ing two hundred 
lives, should have disappeared almost, if not quite, 
without a trace. So reluctant was public opinion to 
credit this, that for several weeks the seas were 
scoured. Three warships were sent out to search 
for the missing liner, and the Australian Govern¬ 
ment paid the expenses of a ship, the Snem, which 
hunted for more than a month and sailed 2,700 miles. 
The most thorough search of all, however, was 
carried out by the Sabine, chartered by the Blue 
Anchor Line, which left the Cape on September 1 ith 
and cruised about for eighty-eight days, travelling 
over 14,000 miles. She worked to an interesting and 
ingenious theory. In 1899 a ship called the Waikato 
had been adrift and disabled in the same waters 
where the Waratah had last been seen, and had been 
found eventually not fat from the lonely island of 
St. Paul. The Sabine, accordingly, follow'cd the drift 
of the Waikato, but without result, save that at 
St. Paul, which she ultimately reached, some interest¬ 
ing relies of former wrecks were discovered. 

In the complete absence of any evidence to account 
for the disappearance of the Waratah, it was only 
natural that a crop of rumours should spring up. 
Various people, who had held their peace until the 
ship was lost, came forward and declared that they 
had always known that she was not seaworthy, 
that she carried far too much top hamper, and that 
thc’Captain or one of the officers had told someone 
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who had told them that she was the most unstable 
ship he had ever sailed in. It was said that she had 
nearly capsized in dock, that she had run aground at 
Adelaide, that she was jerry-built, that her decks 
had almost broken loose during her maiden voyage, 
that her boats were rotten, and that she pitched and 
rolled abnormally, even in a calm sea. Yet more 
cruel and pointless were the methods of certain 
sensation-mongers. No fewer than five messages 
in bottles were picked up at different points on the 
coast of Australia. Each of these purported to have 
been dropped overboard by someone in the Warataby 
and each was found, on investigation, to be a forger)'. 

Public interest in the loss was still high when the 
Board of Trade Inquiry was held in London. Owing 
to the difficulty of collecting evidence in the absence 
of any survivors, and to the fact that many of the 
witnesses were seamen, or had to come from^j 
Australia or South Africa, it was not possible 
open the Inquiry until December i6, 1910, nearl^ 
eighteen months after the disaster had taken place. 
The assessors sat in Caxton Hall, the President was 
Mr. J, Dickinson, a Stipendiary Magistrate, and 
numerous counsel attended on behalf of the different 
interested parties. 

The Court sat for two months. It succeeded in 
collecting a mass of interesting information and 
in dispelling some of the wilder rumours about the 
Waratab which were in circulation and which had 
caused a great deal of distress to the relatives of 
those who had sailed in her. Yet when its sessions 
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dosed and its finding had been delivered, the central 
mystery still remained unsolved. Where, when, how, 
and why did the Warotab sink? Many theories were 
put forward, and against each was brought a tale 
of evidence so weighty as to be wellnigh con- 
dusivc. It was an easy task to prove that the Waratab 
had not sunk in any particular way; it appeared to 
be impossible to suggest any way in which she had 
sunk which would fit the facts and harmonize with 
the bulk of the evidence given. 

Let us, however, in the light of what transpired 
at the Court of Inquiry, examine the principal 
theories brought forward, practically all of which 
assumed that the critical and dedsivc event, whatever 
it may have been, took place either during the gale 
on July 27th or during the hurricane on July 28th. 


^ I. Tbe *‘Waratab'* sustained some accident wbicb so 
misab/ed her that she drifted far out of her course and was 
^fbst away in some remote corner of tbe Southern Seas. 

Even if we reject all the evidence of those who 
claim to have seen bodies and wreckage in the 
water, such an explanation is not at all convindng. 
A thorough search in which no fewer than five 
vessels participated, was carried out; and if the 
theory were correct, it is difficult to believe that in 
the fifteen years that have elapsed since the loss of 
the ship, no trace of her should have been discovered. 

II. Her cargo was badly stowed and she capsized. 

Plans, showing the allocation of the Waratab's 
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_ cargo, when she left Durban, were prepared by 
r* Mr. Marshall, a man of considerable technical 
knowledge. These plans were based on the mani¬ 
festoes of the agents and stevedores, and on Captain 
Ilbery’s reports as to the cargo shipped in Australia; 
^ 'they indicated that there was nothing amiss with the 
stowage arrangements and practically disposed of 
the suggestion that the V^aratah capsized owing to 
'•v^thc shifting of her cargo. 

s 

III. The "Waratah" had a coal-bunkefy with a 
^ capacity of 614 tons, on her spar deck. The extra weight 
- her decks which this entailed upset her centre of 

^ gravity and was the cause of her foundering. 

Against this suggestion it was pointed out that 
it was quite usual for vessels to carry as much as 
600 tons of coal or cargo on the spar deck, and 
that in fact when the Waratah left Durban this par¬ 
ticular bunker contained only 250 tons. It was the 
opinion of the experts that even if the bunker had 
been full, it could not conceivably have aifected her 
stability to any serious extent. 

‘s' 

^ IV. The *'Waratah" foundered because one or more 
of the ordinary precautions which are taken during hemy 
» weather at sea had been neglected; that is to say, either 
her hatches were not battened down, or her ports or coaling 

--doors were not secured, with the result that the sea was 
i .1 allowed to enter the ship. 


% Such a charge is impossible either to prove or 
r\to disprove: hut it is almost incredible ;J&nobc.C. 

-r .{u:CKoivC 
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obvious and routine measures should have been 
omitted by a captain with more than forty years’ 
experience, and by a staff of officers of average 
intelligence and ability. 

V. Tiie *'Waratab'^ was an unstawertby^ unstable ' 
and top-beavy vessel^ with an excessive roll and a perma¬ 
nent *Uist." She therefore turned turtle in the first serious 
storm to which she was exposed. 


This was the most important and controversial 
point upon which it was necessary for the Court to 
decide, and most of the evidence centred round it. 
Apart from the fact that the charge reflected gravely 
upon the credit of the owners, the professional 
capacity of the builders and the efficiency of three 
independent inspectors, it undoubtedly represented 
the view of “the man in the street”; and it is curious 
to detect in the evidence a certain cleavage between 
the expert and the ordinary man. 

The expert witnesses were practically unanimous. 
They insisted that the Waratah was properly designed 
and constructed, that she sailed in a seaworthy 
condition, that she was adequately manned, and that 
her rigging and life-saving equipment were in good 
order. They were especially positive that her loss, 
whatever the cause might have been, could not 
possibly be attributed to faults in construction. They 
were able to show that the ship had passed five 
separate inspections—by the builders, by the owners, 
by the Board of Trade, by Lloyd’s and by the Emi- 
gradoo Authorides; that three of these inspecdons 
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were by independent pArtics, who could have 
had no conceivable inte«2 in overlooking any 
weakness, that four oflrfiem were of a technical 
character, and M^_none ^ them had reported the 
smalkst depart^^c evidence of the experts in the 
cmpmtmdl^ of the buil<Kj|^/Smd owners was sup- 
portc^^y two authw^^? of first-claj^ cxperienci 
Sir william Wl^jJ^^ormerly chief constructgr^o 
the Roy^-Navv.'^clarcd with the greatest dmJnasis 
that tl^ stability figures of th\ WaK^lIb proved 
beyof|^ doubt that sh&was iwDjWop-jheavy. was 

confident that t^ and the abilwmally / 
ich se^jial people had i|c|nark%i^ 
could havi^d nothing whatever(tfoUjo the 

disaster. Hk <»»nions viae€ cbi^mW^’ Mr. Rober] 
Steele, the rnival architd^ti wh^ifter a close 
tion of the figu^ a^ dewts of the dopftiu^pressed 
his aiJ^olute (iq^tlon that scSme rnishap 
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that the sinking of the Waratah was impossible. 
Yet the fact remains that she did sink, and that it 
is not enough to dismiss the cause as some “aa of 
God.” If the Waratah was a perfectly stable ship, 
why should she have foundered in a storm, which, 
although severe, was weathered by plenty of other 
•Reamers in the same waters at the same time? We 
shaU^however, return to the suggestions of the 
experts a little later on. 

In the second place, there was the letter sent by 
^hc <nwners to the builders just after the Waratah 
had completed her maiden voyage, in which com¬ 
plaint was made that she was not as stable as the 
Geelong. Me. Lpnd, the Managing Director of the 
k^Jue Anchor'line, explained under cross-examina- 
tiorv that the letter was in the nature of bluff, in order 
to secure,a satisfactory settlement of»thc demurrage 
claim which'Was .in dispute; but he also admitted 
that Captain Ilbcry had stated that fhe Geelong 
a stider boat under light trim than the Waratah.>Kn 6 . 
it seems that when the builders merely contradicted 
the statement the matter was allowed to drop. The 
episode, trivial though it may be deemed, docs drive 
a tiny wedge of doubt into the imposing mass of 
expert evidence. 

In the third place, a very large number of what 
we may term amateur witnesses appeared at the 
Inquiry, most of whom had actually sailed in the 
ship, who expressed the strongest views about her 
stability. Their evidence, of course, may be accepted 
with reserve. They had little or no tcc hni^ l 
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knowledge. Many of their assertions were proved to 
be contradictory, others to be entirely unfounded. 
Some of the witnesses were possibly just nervous 
passengers, such as may be found in almost any 
ship: people who are in constant fear of the perils 
of the sea and are naturally suspicious of the ship in 
which they are sailing. Moreover, it must not be 
forgotten that eighteen months elapsed between 
the disappearance of the Waratah and the holding 
of the Inquiry, that rumour begets rumour, that 
memories arc apt to become treacherous with the 
passage of time, and that people are liable to confuse 
what they have heard from other people after the 
event with what they themselves had thought before 
it. Yet, when every allowance has been made, it is 
impossible to discount entirely the testimony of 
witnesses who spoke at any rate of what they them¬ 
selves had seen. 

The most important and interesting evidence of 
this class was given by a Mr. Claude Sawyer. It is 
important, because he was one of the very few 
survivors who sailed from Sydney to Durban on 
the Waratab*s last completed voyage, and interesting, 
because he introduces a supernatural element into 
the story. 

Mr. Sawyer left Sydney in the Waratah on June 
28th. He noticed almost at once that the ship was 
rolling excessively and had a permanent “list** to 
starboard. Sometimes, he declared, when she rolled 
she came up again with so violent a jerk that the 
passengers were flung about and injured. One 
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morning he calculated from the level of the water 
in his bath that the ship must be lying over at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees. So disconcerted 
was he by what he saw that he spoke to one of the 
officers, who attempted to reassure him, and also 
to a fellow-passenger, a Mr. Ebsworth, who, 
although a solicitor, had once been a sailor. Mr. 
Ebsworth was equally doubtful about the ship. 

“The rolling,” he had said, “is not all. Go and 
look how she is pitching.” So they walked together 
along the promenade deck, and watched the move¬ 
ment of the ship as she rose and sank in the swell. 
As they looked, they saw her rise to a wave, and 
then, while she was down in the trough, instead of 
rising to the next wave, plough through it. In fact 
she seemed to be very slow in recovery. 

Mr. Sawyer was so impressed that he began to 
think of leaving the ship at Durban, instead of 
going on in her to Cape Town as he had originally 
intended. But the voyage was uneventful, nothing 
in the least alarming occurred, and when the Waratab 
was three or four days from Durban he had nearly 
forgotten his half-formed resolution. All his fears, 
however, returned with redoubled intensity as the 
result of a singular and terrible apparition by which 
he was visited shortly before the ship reached 
Durban. “In the early morning,” he said, “I had 
this strange dream. I saw a man, dressed in a very 
peculiar dress which I had never seen before, with 
a long sword in his right hand, which he seemed to 
be holding between us. In his other hand he had a 
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rag covered with blood. I saw that three times in 
rapid succession during the same morning.’* 

He told his dream to some of the passengers, 
and so strong was his conviction that some kind of 
warning was being conveyed to him that he resolved 
to leave the ship at Durban. On arrival at that port 
he wired to his wife: “Thought Waratah top-heavy. 
Landed Durban.’* 

Mr. Sawyer also related his dream to the manager 
of the Union Castle office at Durban, when he went 
to book a fresh passage. 

On July 28lh, after the Waratah had sailed, but 
before there was any reason to suppose that anything 
had happened to her, he had another and even more 
disturbing vision. He seemed to see the Waratah 
ploughing her way through a heavy sea. As he 
watched, a great wave swept over her bows, and 
rolling over on her starboard side she disappeared 
from sight. 

Mr. Sawyer’s story, of course, proves nothing. 
He was a nervous man—he admitted to suffering 
shortly afterwards from an attack of neuritis—and 
it is permissible to suppose that his fears for the 
safety of the ship so preyed upon his mind that they 
produced an extreme form of nightmare. Such an 
explanation, however, will probably not be accepted 

by people who believe in the interpretation of 
dreams. 

Mr. Sawyer’s opinion as to the seaworthiness of 
the Waratah is enuded to the more respect, since 
it was supported, as has already been said, by the 
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evidence of a great many people who shared his 
views, but not his dreams. Most of the witnesses 
had sailed in the W^aratab on her maiden trip, and, 
as their statements show a certain similarity, a few 
examples only need be given. 

Professor Bragg, F.R.S., who had booked from 
Adelaide to London, declared that on one morning 
the starboard ‘‘list” was so pronounced that the 
water could not be run out of the baths. The “list” 
continued for several days and he did not think it 
had anything to do with the wind. Later, a water 
ballast tank was fUled in order to bring the ship 
upright, whereupon she listed over to port. He did 
not think the V/aratah rolled very much, and, in 
spite of the nervousness of many of the passen- ^ 
gets, considered her a steady and comfortabfc 
boat. \ 

Little was apparently the only witness, besides 
Mr. Sawyer, who had sailed in the W^aratah from| 
Australia to Durban in July. He had left the ship'iitVs 
order to obtain employment at Durban. He stated 
that she certainly rolled very heavily during the 
voyage, that there was a lot of talk about her among 
the officers and the stewards, and that he had heard ^ 
the latter express the opinion that she was top- 


heavy. 

Another steward, Herbert, who had sailed on 
the maiden voyage, deposed that the V^aratab had a 
pronounced “list” and “roUed excessively, much 
more than the Geeloag** on which he had also sailed. 
A great deal of crockery and china was broken, and. 
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more serious, the promenade deck moved about 
on its beams when the ship rolled. “The bolts 
supposed to hold the deck planks down were 
broken. One bolt fell on the baker’s head.” (There 
is a ring of truth about that.) “It was possible to 
put a finger in between the deck planks and one 
of the beams to which they should have been 
bolted.” 

Mr. Mason, an engineer by profession, had been 
so impressed by the U^arafab's unsteadiness that 
he had said to the chief mate, who was an old friend 
of his: “Owen, if I were you I would get out of this 
ship. She will be making a big hole in the water one 
of these days.” And the mate had replied: “I am 
afraid she will.” 

There was a good deal more evidence to this 
effect. It is, of course, true that many passengers 
and Former members of the V^aratub's company 
expressed very different views. These stated either 
that they had not noticed any “list” or that it was 
so slight as to be negligible, that the rolling was never 
excessive, and that the V^aratab was as comfortable 
and seaworthy a ship as they had ever sailed in. 
Yet the impression which the evidence at the Inquiry 
leaves on the reader is that there was a “list” and 
that the ship pitched and rolled sufficiently violently 
to attract the attention of a good many people, 
although we may, if we like, accept the verdict of 
the experts that neither the “list” nor the movement 
indicated faulty construedon or had anything to 
do with the disaster. 
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One further explanation only remains to be 
considered, the explanation which found the most 
favour with the experts. 

VI. Tie "^Waratab” sustained some fatal iniury In 
tbe stormy got out of eontroly fell into tbe trough of the 
sea and foundered. 

This is really the “act of God” theory. It is not 
very' satisfactory. “Acts of God,” in the conventional 
meaning of the phrase, can be very definitely classified 
and explained, even if they cannot be averted. 
Assuming that the V^aratah was a perfectly stable 
ship, what catastrophe could occur of so formidable 
and fatal a character as to cause her loss? The experts 
are less convincing when they construct than when 
they destroy. One explanation, indeed, was offered. 
It was suggested that the steering-gear broke down 
under the force of the storm, and that before the 
hand steering-gear could be connected the ship was 
overwhelmed by the big seas which were running. 
This is again an explanation which, although 
admissible, is subject to serious objections. Mr. James 
Shanks, who had been for thirteen years superinten¬ 
dent engineer to the owners, explained that the 
change from the steam to the hand steering-gear 
would only have taken four to five minutes; while, 
the Waratah being a twin-screw steamer, it would 
have been possible to steer her temporarily by means 
of her screws. 

The Court of Inquiry delivered its finding on 
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February 23, 1911. The following were its out¬ 
standing conclusions: 


“The ship was lost in a gale of exceptional violence, 
the first great storm she had encountered, and the 
vessel capsi2cd. 

“The vessel was supplied with proper and 
sufficient boats and life appliances, in good order 
and ready for use. 

“Upon the evidence, the Court is of opinion that 
the cargo was properly stowed, that she had sufficient 
stability as laden, was in proper trim for the voyage, 
was in good condition as regarded structure, and, 
so far as the evidence went, was in a seaworthy 
condition. 

“ 1 ‘Tierc is not sufficient evidence before the Court 
to show that all proper precautions, such as battening 
hatches, securing ports, coaling doors, etc., had 
been taken.” 


Finally, the Court commented unfavourably on 
the fact that when the Waratah returned from her 
maiden voyage, the Captain was not asked to make 
any report on her stability or behaviour at sea. 
In view of Captain Ilbery’s statement that the 
Waratah was not as stable as the Geelong^ and of the 
correspondence between the owners and the builders 
on this point, the Court expressed itself as almost 
compelled to draw an inference unfavourable to 
the owners. 
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It is difficult to see what other verdict the Court 
could have found; and in conclusion let us try 
briefly to reconstruct the tragedy of the Waratah^ 
filling in with conjectures the gaps which are left 
by the evidence. 

The Waratab foundered at sea off the coast of 
South Africa, probably during the storm on July 29, 
1909. The catastrophe was as swift as it was terrible, 
since there was apparently no time to launch or 
attempt to launch the boats, and although there 
were several ships in those waters, not one of them 
picked up any signals of distress. The cause of 
the disaster was probably twofold. Although the 
Waratah was a stable ship in the ordinary sense of 
the word, in that her construction provided a margin 
of safety sufficient to pass inspection and to cope 
with the normal risks of the sea, yet she succumbed 
to conditions which a ship of rather stiffer design 
would have survived. 

In the second place, since it may be doubted 
whether any weakness in construction which we 
arc entitled to assume was sufficient of itself to 
account for the disaster, we may, if we please, 
suppose some secondary cause. The steering-gear 
may have broken down, and the Waratab have 
fallen immediately into the trough of the sea and 
capsized; or the immediate cause may have been 
an attempt to fill the water ballast tanks in order 
to check the heavy rolling of the ship; or again, 
it is just possible that in the stress of the gale the 
cargo shifted, or that by unpardonable negligence 
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the hatches were not properly battened down, and 
the sea entered the holds. 

Such a conclusion is neither satisfactory nor 
proof against potent objection; but at least it seems 
to provide the most reasonable answer to one of 
the unsolved problpms of the sea. ^ " X 
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LORD KITCHENER’S LAST JOURNEY 


T here is not rcally much mystery about the 
death of Lord Kitchener, save what the imagina¬ 
tions of men have woven round the event. It was 
natural that the plain truth, at such a time and about 
such a man, should have found people incredulous. 
Britain was at war; there was a strict censorship of 
news; there had been much suppression of fact 
and even some suggestion of what was false; and 
as a result, no one quite knew how much to believe 
or disbelieve. In such a mood the nation was told 
of Lord Kitchenc£*«^eath; and was told, too, that 
the man who, in spite of all chat his critics might 
say, was still, in the eyes both of his fellow- 
countrymen and of the outside world, the fore¬ 
most figure in the British Empire, had perished 
by an extraordinary, tragic, almost incredible 
accident. 

At the beginning of June 1916, the War had 
reached a crisis. The Battle of Jutland had just been 
fought, and, notwithstanding its indecisive character, 
had settled the mastery of the seas; the German 
attacks on Verdun had recently broken against the 
rock of French resistance; the new armies of the 
British Empire were about to begin their offensive 
on the Somme; Kut had fallen and Gallipoli had 
been evacuated; on^c othsi harf^jjicrc were signs 
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that after a year of disaster and retreat the Russian 
armies were coming back. 

This was the moment chosen for Lord Kitchener’s 
visit to Petrograd. The suggestion was made, early 
in May, by no less important a person than the 
unfortunate Emperor of Russia. He invited Lord 
Kitchener to come, in order that he might obtain 
a first-hand knowledge of the tremendous difficulties 
with which the Russian Government was grappling, • 
and \ that he might^ confer with the generals and 
advisers of the tottering monarchy. The visit, in 
short, W’as part of the policy of Allied co-ordination 
w'hich, though accepted in principle, was not fully 
adopted in practice until nearly four years of war 
had pointed the moral. 

The importance of the projected visit was recog¬ 
nized in London, where the re-establishment of an 
effective front in the East was regarded as an essential 
preliminary to Allied victory. Lord Kitchener, too, 
was anxious to go. Yet for a while the plan hung 
fir£,Jt was no easy matter for the Secretary of State 
for War absent himself for any long period from 
Whitehall. Perhaps, also, he was a litde suspicious 
of his colleagues in the War Cabinet, and was dis¬ 
posed to believe that there was more than one motive 
behind their desire that he should accept the 
Emperor’s invitation. At any rate the invitation 
was not accepted until May 27th; and even then there 
was some doubt as to when the visit would take place, 
and even as to whether it would take place at all. 
As late as June and Lord Kitchener wired to Sir 
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John Hanbury Williams, Chief of the British 
Military Mission in Russia*: 

“Mr. Bark has stated to our Ambassador that he 
thinks that my visit had better be postponed, as he 
has to start for France on the 14th. I ought to arrive 
at Petrograd on or about the nth, which would 
give me time to tell Mr. Bark all the financial points 
I have to communicate to him before he has to leave. 
Owing to the situation, I cannot hope to have another 
opportunity of visiting Russia, so if my visit is 
postponed it will have to be put off altogether. 
Would you ascertain, underlying the action of Mr. 
Bark, if there is any desire that 1 should not come, 
in which case I should not think of doing so?” 

An answer arrived on the following afternoon. 
Sir John had seen the Emperor. The latter had 
repeated his emphatic hope that Lord Kitchener 
would come, and had expressed his conviction that 
the visit was important and likely to prove of 
benefit to both countries. So it was decided that 
Lord Kitchener should go. 

The arrangements for departure were pushed 
through at top speed. It was to be a lightning tour. 
Lord Kitchener proposed to visit Petrograd. G.H.Q., 
a portion of the Front Line, Moscow and Petrograd 
again, all in the space of a week. The party 
accompanying him was to consist of Sit Frederick 
Donaldson, General EUershaw, Colonel Fitzgerald, 

* Arthur: U/t of Lord Kiubtner, 
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Mr. O’Beirne of the Foreign Office, Mr. Robert¬ 
son, Second Lieutenant McPherson, one clerk, one 
detective, and three servants. 

The mission left London late in the afternoon of 
Sunday, June 4th. At King’s Cross, just before the 
special train was due to leave, there was a hitch. 
Mr. O’Bcirne could not find his servant; and though 
the party could have sailed without the servant, 
it could not have sailed without the cipher which 
the servant carried. Eventually it was arranged that 
both Mr. O’Beirne anti his servant should follow 
by another special. 

Sir George Arthur describes a little episode which 
took place just before Lord Kitchener’s departure: 


“Kitchener, as usual, entered the carriage immedi¬ 
ately in order to escape more observation than was 
necessary. Then something unusual happened. 
He came back to the platform and said very quietly 
—and a little sadly—to his friend, ‘Look after 
things while I am away’; thereupon, as if unable to 
explain to himself the impulse which had prompted 
him to have a last word, he quickly regained hiS 
seat and looked away out of the window until the 
train started.” 


The arrangements for the Journey had been made 
with one main object—to enable Lord Kitchener 
to reach Russia in the shortest possible time. The 
train was to take him to the far north of Scotland, 
to a point close to Scapa Flow, where the Grand 
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Fleet lay. There he was to board a fast cruiser which, 
escorted by destroyers, would carry' him to Archangel, 
the only port of Russia in Europe which was open 
to our ships. 

As the train tore north through Scotland the 
rising wind and drenching rain presaged a rough 
passage; and when, on the morning of June jth, 
the party reached Thurso, a big sea was running, 
the glass was still falling, and there was every 
prospect of a stormy night. 

At Thurso Lord Kitchener embarked in a 
destroyer, and after making the short passage to 
Scapa, went on board the Iron Duke, where he 
lunched with Admiral Sir John (now Lord) Jellicoe. 

After the meal the Admiral explained the tactics 
of the Batdc of Jutland, fought a few days previously, 
in which Lord Kitchener showed a very keen interest. 
The party was then taken from the flagship to 
H.M.S. Hampshire, the cruiser which had been 
detailed for the voyage to Archangel; and which, 
as soon as the passengers were aboard, weighed 
anchor and steamed off. 

Meanwhile the weather had become more stormy, 
and tremendous seas were running. In accordance 
with Admiral Jcllicoe’s personal instructions, the 
Hampshire shaped her course west of the Pcntland 
Firth, hugging the west coast of the Orkneys, so 
as to enjoy for a space such shelter as the islands 
could atford from the north-easterly gale which was 
blowing. She was travelling at full speed, and after 
a while the escorting destroyers found that they 
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could neither keep up with her, nor, indeed, make 
any sort of headway in such wild weather. In the 
end, they gave up the attempt and returned to 
Scapa Flow, leaving the Hampshire to continue her 
voyage alone. | 

Shortly after eight o’clock that evening, the 
Commander of the West^rn^ Patrol at Stromness 
reported by telephone that a c|»i^^r was in difficulties. 
It was the Hampshire. Between 7.50 and 7.45 she 
had'struck a mine. Fifteen minutes .later she sank; 
and although she wa^ mile i'alid a half from 

shore, between the Brou^/of Birsay and Marwick 
Head, only twelve men escaped with their lives. 


Lord Kitchener, his Staff and all the ship’s officers 
perished. > 

The hist news of the disaster reached London 
^^1^a. despatch from Admiral Jellicoe: ^ 

*T have to repor^^f^ fe^et that fi.M.S/ 
Hampshire (Captain Herbert J. SaviU, R.N.), with 
Lord Kitchener and his Staff on board, was sunk last 


night about’8 p.m. to the west of the Orkneys, either 
by a mine or torpedo. Four boats were seen by 
observers to leave the ship. The wind was N.N.E. 
and heavy seas were running. Patrol vessels and 
destroyers at once proceeded to the spot, and a 
party was sent along the coast to search, but only 
some bodies and a capsized boat have been found 


up to the present. As the whole shore has been 


searched from the seaward, I greatly fear that there 
is little hope of there being any survivors. No report 
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like the rest of us, but he gave no outward sign of 
nervousness; and from the little time that elapsed 
between my leaving the ship and her sinking 1 feel 
certain that Lord Kitchener went down with her, 
standing on the deck at the time/* 

So Lord Kitchener died, as those who knew him 
best would have expected him to die, without fear 
and without reproach. ^ 

Whi/st tbit ibt /bores end sounding seas ^ 

I Wash far away^ where e^er thy bones are btsrVd^ f 
' Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides. « ■ • y 


His body was never recovered. 




4 




A few days later the body of his faithful friend, 
Colonel Fitzgerald, was washed ashore; and surely 
he was one of those who stood by the side of his 
Chief in that last hour. 

It is a very simple story, with little mystery to it, 
though much that is dramatic. It was one of those 
occasions when for a moment the big issues of 
nations meet in the person of one man, in a way 
both intimate and very human. Death came to 
X.ord Kitchener as daily, by land and sea, it was 
coming to thousands of ordinary men. Meeting it 
he entered a brotherhood from which the great 
ones who raise armies and direct campaigns 
are usually excluded. He had already given 
nobler services than any of these; now he gave 
everything. 

Yet the waters had scarcely closed over Lord 
Kitchener’s head before strange stories began to be 
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whispered about him; nor did those stories appear 
impossible to the generation which had believed 
that thousands of Russian soldiers passed through 
England in the early days of the War, that Prince 
Louis of Battenbcrg was shot in the Tower for a 
traitor, and that a Hidden Hand in the neighbourhood 
of Downing Street was busily protecting German 
spies. Needless to say, these stories were eagerly 
received by the type of mind which, even in time 
of peace, ascribed all the troubles of life to the dark 
schemes cither of the Jews or of the Jesuits. At any 
rate, the same people who had swallowed every lie 
which the vanity of the sensation-monger or the 
ingenuity of the German propagandist could devise, 
were speedily convinced that Lord Kitchener lost 
his life through no tragic accident, but as the result 
of a deep-laid plot. It would be unnecessary at this 
date to revive a controversy so painful, were it not 
that there are still people who vaguely believe that 
there was "something in the idea,*> Even so restrained 
and authoritauve a person as Sir George Arthur 
tells us that Lord Kitchener fell a victim to "the 
machinations of England's enemies”*—rather an 
e^ggerated expression to use, if he accepted the 
omcial explanation of the disaster. 

There were, roughly speaking, two schools of 
thought^ we may use so dignified a term) among 

those who refused to admit the accidental charact« 
of Lord Kitchener’s death. 

The first of these has not been very difficult to 
* Arthur; Ufo of Lord KiUbtntr. 
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discredit- Time has done what no amount of reason¬ 
ing could do. Tliis school consisted of those who 


would not believe that Lord Kitchener had been ^ 


drowned at all. Such a conviction was in part a y 
tribute to his greatness. He became a legend. Just ^ 
as men once awaited the return of King Arthur or / 
of Frederick Barbarossa, so in our own generation 
many felt that Lord Kitchener could not really be ^ 
dead. His was the kind of greatness that men are^' 
reluctant to associate with mortality. Many, however, ^ 
who maintained this belief were just cranks. Tq' i- 
ihcm it was clear that the Hampshire was sunk, no^ 
by a mine, but by a torpedo fired from a German 
submarine. The commander of this U-boat, who, 
of course, knew all about Lord Kitchener’s journey, 
then approached the sinking ship, took off the 
distinguished passenger, and returned W’ith him to 
Germany. There, so we were told, he would be kept 
for the duration of the War, so that the Allies might 
benefit no longer by his services. 

Such nonsense carries its own refu^tion; the 
War ended, but Lord Kitchener did not reappear. 
Apart &<»m the fact that no submarine could possibly 
have attacked the Hampshire in the prevailing weather, 
the cause of her destruction, as we shall sec later, 
was definitely and quite incontrovertibly ascertained 
to be a mine. Nor is it conceivable that the Germans 


would have kept silent about so notable a score as 
the capture of the British Secrctary_of St9tC-£ox.W^< 
But it is a waste of time to discuss so ridiculous astory. 
The second theory was more mischievous. 
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because it was not quite so impossible and was a 
good deal more popular; also because its premises 
contained a grain of truth. According to this theory 
Lord Kitchener was done to death by a vile plot, 
in which his own colleagues in the British Cabinet 
were implicated. They were accused, not merely of 
sending him to Russia in the hope of finally getting 
rid of him, but even of ensuring his death by allow¬ 
ing the news of his journey to reach Germany. At 
first this school” also inclined to the submarine 
theory, and, when this became untenable, fell back 
on the idea that the Germans hurriedly mined the 

waters through which Lord Kitchener must shortly 
travel. 

There was, it is true, one tiny fact which seemed 
(though wrongly) to lend colour to this preposterous 
charge. It must be admitted that, in the opinion of 
some of his colleagues in the Cabinet, Lord Kitchener 
had outsuyed his welcome. Without under-rating 
Ws indubitable services in the early days of the War, 
in mobilizing the manhood of the country and in 
training and equipping the New Armies, many felt 
that his subsequent direction of operations had 
lacked both decision and success. They remembered 
the shortage of munitions, the catast^^c at 
Gallipoli, the blunders in MesopotamiCthe^nt of 
unity and enterprise in the councils of the AUies. 
The extent of Lord Kitchener’s responsibility for 
these shortcomings is a large and debatable question 
which cannot be dealt with here. But the fact can 
scarcely be denied: Lord Kitchener was regarded 
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in certain high quarters as a source of grave 
r as^ment. Yet how could his colleagues get rid of 
him? For obvious reasons their full case could not 
be publicly Stated; and whatever the position Lord 
Kitchener had come to occupy in their estimation, 
he stood as high as ever in the popular regard. The 
people trusted him as they never trusted the 
politicians; to his own countr)'mcn and to the 
outside world he stood for Britain. To dismiss him 
from office was unthinkable; even to allow him to 
resign would precipitate a political convulsion which 
might bring the Allied cause to ruin. Nor was Lord 
Kitchener the man to allow himself to be laid upon 
an honourable shelf, even had his colleagues been 
mean enough to consign him there. So though they 
could and did grumble freely among themselves, 
they were powerless to do anything. Some months 
before his death Lord Kitchener went to the Dar¬ 
danelles, and a story, which is probably familiar 
to most readers, was told about his journey. Although 
it has since been denied by his biographer, the fact 
that it went the rounds and was widely believed is 
in itself significant of the feeling at the time. It was 
said that when the Secretary of State went to the 
Mediterranean he took the seals of his office with 
him, fearing that his opponents might supersede 
him in his absence. Another and less well-known 
talc is perhaps worth repeating. During Lord 
Kitchener’s absence, the daughter of a leading 
member of the Cabinet was married at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. Practically everyone of prominence 
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in the political world was present at the wedding, 
and it was remarked that in the absence of the 
Secretary of State for War they were almost like 
schoolboys on a holiday. Just before the arrival of 
the bride, however, a tall figure in the uniform of a 
Field-Marshal clanked up the aisle; and onlookers 
have described as almost comical the look of dismay 
which swept over the faces of the more prominent 
members of the congregation. The Secretary of 
State had returned unexpectedly soon from the East. 

But while there is no doubt that in 1916 many 
people would have got rid of Lord Kitchener, had 
they dared, it is quite another matter to accuse them 
of procuring his murder at sea. Our rulers may not 
have been Heaven-sent leaders in war, but at least 
they were English gentlemen. That they could have 
even contemplated so horrible a crime is utterly 
impossible. The very charge is more dishonourable 
to those who brought it than to those against 
whom it was brought. 

That the Germans knew of Lord Kitchener’s 
journey to Russia is possible; but it is much more 
likely that the information reached them from 
Petrograd than that they had it from London. The 
old Russian bureaucracy swarmed with men of 
German extraction; there was widespread corrup¬ 
tion throughout the Services; ^d when it is recalled 
that a man like Rasputin, who is known to have 
been in German pay, was on intimate terms with 
the Imperial family, it is easy to see how leakages 
may have occurred. 
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Certainly there were one or two reports at the 
time which strengthencnd the conviction of the 
supporters of the “plot” theory. It was said, for 
instance, that the news of Lord Kitchener’s death 
reached Copenhagen from a German source some 
hours before it came through from London; though 
this does not prove very much. A German periodical, 
moreover, boasted that as soon as the editorial 
staff heard of Lord Kitchener’s forthcoming journey, 
his obituary notice was got ready. That was just the 
Icind of boastful nonsense that appealed to the 
German public during the War. Undoubtedly, the 
Germans would have liked to claim a good deal 
more credit for clevrtncss than they were entitled 
to, and the comparative modesty of their comments 
speaks for itself. 

Whether the Germans did or did not know of 
Lord Kitchener’s journey—and we arc quite ready 
to believe that they did—two points can be proved: 
firstly, that the Hampshire struck a mine; secondly, 
that as far as the Germans were concerned the 
sinking was no more than a lucky accident. 

To csublish the first point, we can call as witnesses 
two distinguished sailors. Admirals JcUicoe and 

von Scheer. 

Lord JcUicoe* begins by describing the lunch on 
board the Iron Duke and the subsequent talk about 
the tactics at Jutland. Later, he told Lord Kitchener 
of the arrangements which had been made for the 
voyage to Archangel, and L.ord Kitchener expressed 

I JcUicoe s CtmJ Piut* 
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his surprise and showed a little impatience when 
he learned how long the trip would take. 

“During the day,” writes the Admiral, “the 
weather at Scapa, which had been bad in the morning, 
gradually became worse, and by the afternoon it 
was blowing a gale from the north-eastward. It 
had been originally intended that the Hampshire 
should take the route which passed up the eastern 
side of the Orkneys, following the channel ordinarily 
searched by mine-sweeping vessels as a routine 
measure; but as the north-easterly gale was causing 
a heavy sea on that side, mine-sweeping was out 
of the question, and it was also obvious that the 
escorting destroyers could not face the sea at high 
speed. I discussed with my Staff which route on the 
west, or lee, side would be the safest, and finally 
decided that the Hampshire should pass close in 
shore, and not take the alternative route passing 
farther to the westward near Sule Skerry lighthouse. 
The reasons which influenced this decision were: 

*\a) With a north-easterly wind there would be 
less sea, and therefore more chance of the destroyers 
being able to keep up with the Hampshire. 

“(f») It was practically impossible that this route 
could have been mined by any surface-laying mine¬ 
layer, owing to the dark period in northern latitudes 
being confined to a couple of hours, during which 
no ship could expect to approach the shore and com¬ 
plete her minelaying without being sighted. 

(r) the route was one used by Fleet auxiliaries 
and was therefore under frequent observation.” 
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Lord Jcllicjoc added that he had not anticipated 
0x17 danger so far to the north from mines laid b/ . 
submarines, since the Germans had till then confined 
such operations to the waters south of the Firth of 
/ Forth. After the disaster, however, sweeping was 
resumed as soon as the weather permitted, and 
disclosed a number of moored mines, similar in 
type to those already laid by U-boats in the south. 
These mines were easily distinguishable from those 
laid by surface craft, and in Lord Jcllicoe’s opinion 
there is not a shadow of doubt that the Hampshite 
was sunk by one of them. 

If further proof were needed. Admiral von Schcer 

can supply it.* 

“Besides this,’* he wrote, “one of our minelayers, 
occupied in laying mines west of the Orkney Islands, 
achieved an important success. The English armoured 
cruiser Hampshire (11,000 tons) struck one of 
these mines on June jth and sank; with her 
perished Field-Marshal Lord Kitchener and all 
his staff.” 

Or again: 

“The cruiser Hampshire, on which Lord Kitchener 
went down, was sent to sea in «"hcavy storm in the 
beUef that in such^jveather little danger was to be 
apprehended wts't of the Orkneys from mines or 
U-boats; and yet one of our boats (Lieutenant- 
/ Commander Curt Beitzen) had been at work, and 
had made use of the opportunity provided by the 
• Von Schecr: Germany’s High Sea Fleet. 
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bad weather to lay the mines to which this sMp was 

to faU a viednt.” ^ ‘ ‘s^/^/Ztc- 

The Admiral even gives us the nartie~S the_—■ 
officer in command of the U-boat which laid the 


mine. Surely no further evidence is needed. 

The second point—that the sinking of the 
Hampshire was a fluke, lucky or unlucky according 
to the point of view—follows from these statements 
and also from an examination of dates. 

Admiral von Scheer, it will be noted, does not 
suggest that the mines were laid with the intention 
of catching Lord Kitchener. The passages in his 
book infer that the success was rather a windfall. 
To mine the waters around Scapa, where the Grand 
Fleet lay, was obviously good policy. Lieutenant 
Beitzen set out to catch a minnow, and was fortunate 
enough to find a whale. This, as a matter of fact, is 
the view taken by the British Admiralty. The mine 
"was laid by the German submarine U.75 as part 
of Admiral Scheer’s preliminary dispositions prior 
to the Battle of Jutland. ... It is quite certain that 
the mines were laid solely for this purpose and 
that the Germans had no information from any 
source which enabled them to lay mines in the 
Hampshire's path.”* 

But the dates are the best evidence. We have seen 
that on June and Lord Kitchener was still hesitating 
about his visit to Russia, that he did not get Sir 


John Hanbury Williams’s wire until the afternoon 


* Letter from the Admiralty. 
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of June 5rcl, and that not until then did he finally 
decide to make the journey. Thus the story we are 
asked to bcUevc becomes more wildly improbable 
than ever. Firstly, we arc told that by a terrible 
piece of treachery the news of the journey was sent 
to Germany; secondly, that the method of communi¬ 
cation employed by the traitor or traitors was so 
efficient that the most secret decisions of the British 
Cabinet became known almost as soon as they were 
taken; thirdly, that within forty-eight hours of , 
the news of Lord Kitchener’s plans reaching Bcrhn, 
a German submarine was able to lay mines off the 
north coast of Scotland; fourthly, that Beitzen, by a 
trtily marvellous piece of thought-reading, anticipated 
that Admiral Jcllicoe would alter the Hampshire’s 
route at the last minute; and lastly, that of two 
alternative routes Beitzen should have chosen the 
right one for his operations. Of course, the more 
resolute plot-hunters may retort that Admiral 
Jellicoe was also a traitor. The great Duke of 
Wellington was once walking down St. James s 
when a complete stranger accosted him with the . 
words. “Mr. Jones, I bcUeve.” “If you beUeve that,^^ ^ 
repUed the Duke, “you will believe anything. 

The same answer is appropriate in this instance. 

The sinking of the Hampshire was no less a 
disaster because it was an accident. Was it, however, 
an avoidable accident? Lord Jellicoe has something 
to say on that point.- “I have often wondered, 
he wrote, “since that fatal day, whether anything 

• Jellicoe: The GrandFJttf. 
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could have been done that was not done, but short 
of postponing the departure of the Hampshire 
altogether, until weather conditions admitted of 
a channel being swept ahead of her, no safeguards 
were possible. Such a decision would have resulted 
in two or three days’ delay in starting, and would 
never have been agreed to by Lord Kitchener.” 

We can scarcely avoid concurring in this verdict. 





